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) Tuis giant 60 ton press 
A exerts a pressure of 750 tons 


— shapes stainless steel and aluminum 
“turtle decks” for our P-43 fighters. 


American industry is at work to pro- 
duce more planes and better planes than 


any nation has ever built before. 


Quality lubricants are needed for jobs 
like these. Texaco supplies them from 
more than 2300 convenient wholesale 
supply points in the U. S., together with 
specialized engineering service to insure 
their efficient use. 


48 States 




















If you have ever tried to lift a me- 
chanical refrigerator, you know the 
weight of metal that is in them. So 
when Uncle Sam diverted to muni- 
tions all the critical materials in these 
precision machines, he took a long 
step toward shortening the war. 
Equally important, he gained the use 
of some of the world’s foremost 
manufacturing plants with their 
skilled management, trained workers, 
and productive machinery. 


In many of these plants, conver- 
sion from refrigerators to war mate- 
tials was speeded up and made 
smoother by the cooperation of the 


REVERE COPPER AND 





Revere Technical Advisory staff. For 
Revere not only furnishes industry 
with sound copper alloys, but also 
supplies practical assistance in meth- 
ods of processing and fabricating. 


Today, every ounce of copper goes 
directly into the essentials of war- 
fare. There is none for any other use. 
Fortunately, Revere is well prepared, 
with modern plants, improved ma- 
chines and advanced techniques, to 
fill a heavy share of our country’s 
needs. And in Revere’s laboratories 
research is tirelessly pressed forward 
to help shorten the hours before 
victory. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Anne Clark’s refrigerator is helping to flatten Essen 






The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing: 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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TRUCK-TRAILER 


























ks required to 
— ape payloas. 
© Atruck, witha Trailer, uses 
far less fuel than = oe 
large truck oF several sm 
trucks it replaces. 


TRANSPORT IS 
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| That's because production is 


Speeded at the big Lockheed 


ts on the West Coast by the 
Nester inter-plant handling of ma- 
terial by Trailers. Minutes and 
hours gained here and there in 
production mean precious days 
and weeks gained in the delivery 
of these war planes. 


Lockheed’s fleet of Fruehauf 
Trailers, which started with three 
units in 1939, performs many 
tasks, most of which could not 
be handled in any other way. 


FOR EXAMPLE— 


Material must move swiftly and 
regularly, day and night, between 
the No. 1 and 2 plants, 19 miles 
apart over a traffic-congested 
route. Trailers, hauling about 
8,000 pounds each and working 
on a “shuttle system”, make nine 
round-trips per day and help keep 
the assembly lines fed. “Shuttle 
system’ means that one truck- 
tractor handles three Trailers . 





DOING AN 








ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL 


BECAUSE OF 


TRUCK- 
TRAILERS 


"Lockheed fighters and bombers, the death-dealing Lightnings 
i and Hudsons, got into the air quicker on all of the fronts where 
they've lashed and blasted the enemy .. because of Truck-Trailers! 


truck and driver are always busy 
pulling one Trailer while the 
others are being loaded and un- 
loaded at the two plants. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Still more precious time is saved 
by the Fruehauf automatic gi 2 
ling . . the driver couples the 
Trailer to his truck, or uncouples 
it, without leaving his cab. 

Maneuverable? Truck-Trailers 
worm through lanes inside the 
plant where trucks big enough to 
carry such loads couldn’t move. 

Versatile? They carry a multi- 
tude of items. . wings, propellers, 
engines, patterns, wing jigs, etc. 

Economical? There has been 
only nominal maintenance. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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AHEAD 


ForBes’ contest on “How My Com- 
pany CONSERVES AND SALVAGES Ma- 
reRIALS VITAL FOR Wark” has come to 
an end, the papers have been judged, 
and the winners are announced on 
pages 24 and 25 of this issue. We feel 
that this contest, starting before the 
general awakening of the public to the 
need for such plans, has served an im- 
portant and useful purpose. The meth- 
ods used by the companies described 
in the winning papers may hold point- 
ers and suggestions which other com- 
panies can adopt to help speed the war 
effort. Lessing J. Rosenwald, Chief of 
the Bureau of Industrial Conservation, 
War Production Board, headed the 
committee of judges which considered 
the entries and awarded the prizes. If 
you haven’t a well-rounded scrap plan 
in effect in your plant now be sure to 
read what these companies are doing. 





x * * 


Final touches are being put on WEBB 
Watpron’s story “DrserT GIANT” 
which describes the almost incredible 
construction job which is going on 
somewhere in the Great American des- 
ert—the world’s greatest war produc- 
tion plant. Waldron says everything 
about it is dramatic—its inception, its 
location, its construction, its potential- 
ities. It is an almost unbelievable story, 
one showing how ingenuity and fore- 
sight, coupled with British and Ameri- 
can co-operation, is building a plant 
which not only will supply vital mag- 
nesium for the war but is bringing a 
new source of this magically light- 
weight metal into production in this 
country for countless after-the-war 
uses. The story’s gone to Washington 
for the censors to study to make sure 
that no vital secrets are unintentionally 
let out for the benefit of Hitler, Hiro- 
hito & Co. We hope to bring it to you 
next issue. 
x * * 


Also next issue we hope to bring you a 
report on the Grace Shipping Lines, 
Pan-American Grace Airways—that 
8,000-mile system which covers the 
west coast of South America—and 
David Stewart Iglehart, who heads 
them both. —Tue Epitors. 
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uch of atr protection 


Two years ago, England’s flying men saved their 
country from invasion. The R. A. F. was able to 
maintain superiority in the air because factories 
on the ground continued their all-out production 
. . . beneath a protective web of barrage balloons, 
which kept enemy bombers too high for destruc- 
tive accuracy. 


Our government then took steps to provide similar 
protection to our industries and our military objec- 
tives ... assigning the task of building barrage 
balloons to The General Tire & Rubber Company. 


Starting from “scratch”. . . in a totally new endeavor 
... General’s balloon plant is now working twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week. 


General’s men, who have spent their lives in rubber, 
are deep in research, experiment and production 
also on numerous other war materials. 


America has just so much rubber with which to win 
the war. Half of that rubber is now in use on civilian 
cars and trucks. It is up to yow—and all of us— 
to make our irreplaceable tires last through to 
Victory. Our armed forces must get the rubber they 


6 


need. Our War Production Program must continue 
all-out. Tire abuse and neglect or excessive speed 
on the home-front cannot be permitted to waste 4 
single mile of our precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. © Akron, Ohic 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 





The Sign of 
Tire Inspection, 
Repairs and 
Recapping by 
Experts Who 
Know How 
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Birthplace for Air-Whales. Gigantic barrage balloons which look like 
whales-of-the-air, are made by General Tire in this huge room. At 
rear, balloon is being folded into shipping container; center, inflated 
balloon has passed final inspection; right, balloon is being deflated; 
foreground, assembled balloon awaits final fitting and inflation. 


* 


Fin Shaping Cords. Inside fin, workers 
check the ropes which give fin its 
shape and hold it together. Non- 
rigid, General balloons rely on 
these ropes as their “backbones.” 


* 





* 


Reinforcing the Fins. Double reinforce- 
ments are being put on the right fin 
of a completed General balloon. 
Every seam must be gas and air tight. 


* 
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VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 
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be at least 5 ways better 


IF IT’S DEFECTIVE 


1 beyond repair 
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Get the facts straight — it is neither patriotic nor neces- 
sary to worry along with a dilapidated heating system. 
Your Government gives you special authority to replace 
it with an improved Holland furnace. The Holland man 
from your nearby factory branch will gladly make all 
atrangements; both you and your country will benefit 
in these five important ways. There is no time to lose; 
act now. 
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CALL IN THE 


Your new Holland furnace will put an end to the erratic, 


unhealthy heat of your old furnace; your home will be 
warm as toast. 


Replacing your defective furnace with a new Holland will 
remove the hazards of fire and gas leakage which now haunt 
you; your home will be safe. 


The inefficiency of your old furnace is a wasteful drain on 
the coal pile; a new Holland will stop that waste. You can 
buy more war bonds with the fuel savings. 


The improved Holland furnace is a lifetime investment; 
an engineering triumph years ahead of the times. It is 
Holland’s post-war model; you'll have the jump on every- 
one else in the neighborhood. 


As scrap metal for the nation’s arsenals, your old furnace 
is more precious than gold. Your new Holland will be the 
means of releasing the old one for the good of the cause. 
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HOLLAND” 


FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Installers (and Fixer-Uppers) 
of Home Heating Equipment 
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READERS SAY: 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 











In reading your magazine from issue to 
issue I’ve noted the increasing stress you 
have placed on the need for arousing people 
to the realization of what our system of free 
private enterprise means to them and to the 
future of America. 

I know you will be interested to learn that 


* for the past four years our company has been 


working with some 5,000 plants throughow 
the country to help them arouse in their 
employees and clients the virtues and ad. 
vantages of our American way of life and 
the free enterprise system. We have been 
doing this through our THINK AMERICAN 
educational program which is a series of 
posters our clients display, a new one each 
week, designed to bring to the attention of 
the men and women who work for them, the 
virtues and advantages of our way of life 
and what we must do now—and why—to 
protect it. ‘ 

Many employees who see and read these 
messages each week—and our latest survey 
shows that we reach about 9,000,000 people 
with every new weekly message—vwrite in to 
tell us how much they appreciate them— 
H. A. Wotrr, director research division, 
Kelly-Read & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TRUE FLAG 


In July a large number of national and 
trade magazines published the flag of the 
United States on their front covers as a 
matter of patriotism. 

About 80% of these flags were the true 
flags in accordance with the statutes of this 
country and.in the other cases the flag was 
shown with a gold fringe, which does not 
seem to have any foundation in law. This 
was undoubtedly unintentional. 

The flag published on the front cover of 
your magazine was the true flag.—B. J. 
Gricssy, Chicago, Il. 


GUIDE 


I have been reading your magazine for the 
last two years and find it an excellent guide 
and predictor of business conditions. I also 
find it an excellent aid in helping me to get 
started in the business world.—Ne son | 
Farey, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 


BEST 


Best publication of its kind I have ever 
found. Keep up the good work.—Roy Voctl, 
Berkley, Mich. 


NOT BAD, IF— 


Concerning your article on Thurman Ar 
nold in the Aug. 1 issue: 

Large‘ industrial organizations in them 
selves are not bad, but what makes some of 
them bad is that they pay some of their 
executives too large a salary. 

Wendell Willkie has said that no one in 
this country should earn more than the 
President of the United States. 

Capitalism is not bad if it is controlled 
by law.—J. J. Evans, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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forecast: Starvation in Europe. will 
gal Hitler’s doom in 1943. 


President Roosevelt’s “good neighbor” 
policy is yielding good results in the 


| Western Hemisphere. 


ts originator was the late, lamented 
Dwight Morrow, ace statesman. 


You can count upon fewer U-boat sink- 
ings. 


Expect, any day, a sensational second 
front. 


Wage-blown and farm-blown inflation 
will soon be curbed, November elec- 
tions notwithstanding. 


A guess: Japan’s war tide has reached 
high-water mark, will shortly recede. 


Draft all eligible single men before 
married men. The military finds the 
former make better soldiers. 


More decentralization of agencies 
would modify confusion, crowding, de- 
moralization at Washington. 


If our soldiers obeyed—disobeyed— 


their leaders as do some union work- 
ers! 


Why shouldn’t workers who precipi- 
tate “unauthorized” strikes be treated 
as deserters? 


Public opinion seems likely to force 
adoption of the Ruml income-tax plan. 


It means more revenue for the Govern- 
ment, fewer hardships for taxpayers. 


The fate of John L. Lewis should be 
pondered by other high-handed labor 


leaders. 


Regulation sooner or later overtakes 
all dictatorial overlords. 


Allied air supremacy is on the ascen- 
dent. 


Don’t sell sound stocks short. 
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It takes all kinds of planes 

ee to win a war—fighter planes, 
bombers and top-speed air 

transport planes like the 

great fleet that flies AIR 

=e _EXPRESS day and night for 

this Nation’s war produc- 


tion program. 
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~ Essential war materials ore given. 
air transportation priority.-For — . 
_ details phone Railway Express. 














“Agency, Air Express Division, — = : 





or any girline. 








e NOW {N°ITS 16TH YEAR 
Division of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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“LOW SILHOUETTE” WEAPON CARRIERS 


* 


War Products of Chrysier Corporation, in 
which Dodge “Job-Rated” quality and 
craftsmanship have an important part, in- 
clude: Dodge Command Reconnaissance 
Cars . .. Dodge Field Radio Cars .. . Dodge 
Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks . . . Dodge 
Army Carryalis . . . Ambulances . . . Air- 
plane, Tank, Marine and Industrial Engines 
... Aircraft Parts . . . Shells and Projectiles 
. . . Aluminum Forgings . . . Cantonment 
Furnaces . . . Field Kitchens . . . Tent 


_ Heaters .. . Air Raid Sirens . . . Refriger- 


ation Compressors . . . Trailer Fire Pumps. 


@ Whether it’s a plane or a tank, 
a truck or a gun... when it comes 
from the skilled hands of Dodge 
craftsmen, it’s dependable . . . and 
it fits the job! 


On every far-flung battlefront, de- 
pendable Dodge war products, built 
with Job-Rated precision and qual- 
ity, are faithfully serving the United 
Nations’ armed forces. 


Back of the battle lines, too, thou- 
sands of dependable Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks, built with this same 
superb craftsmanship, are efficiently 
moving the essential commodities of 
war, industry, and agriculture. 


It’s only natural that Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks—trucks with exactly 
the right engine, clutch, transmis- 
sion, and every other unit to fit the 
job—should last longer, be more de- 
pendable, more economical. 





KEEP "EM ROLLING! 
sign YOUR puepce . . Now! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps today. You can get this official 
red, white and biue emblem and complete 
details from your Dodge dealer, who, with 
Dodge, is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation to prolong 
the useful life of every truck in America! 








So if wartime regulations permit 


you to buy—buy the best while you 
can still get the best. See your de- 
pendable Dodge dealer for a Dodge 
Job-Rated truck, a truck to fit your 
job, save you money. See him for 
All-Fluid’ Drive Dodge cars! See 
him, too, for Plymouth cars. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 
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Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


- Should Be Called “Labor's Board” 


By its violently partisan record, the National War 
Labor Board has earned the name “Labor’s Board.” 
Not one decision has lowered wages; every change 
ordered has been upwards. It has even decreed viola- 
tion of labor contracts for the purpose of coddling 
workers: United States Steel Corp. has been com- 
manded to pay an increase in wages retroactive 
to February 15, notwithstanding that it had a wage 
contract which did not expire until August 9. 

In the purblind view of “Labor’s Board,” a con- 
tract solemnly entered into isn’t a binding contract 
but is, a la Germany, merely “a scrap of paper.” The 
American people have painfully learned that labor’s 
“no-strike” promise was as fragile as pie-crust, made 
only to be broken. But, under law, contracts are con- 
tracts, are supposed to be binding. Yet “Labor’s 
Board” has proved so flagrantly lopsided, partisan, un- 
judicial, that, against all ethics and justice, it has not 
hesitated to abrogate strictly legal contracts in order 
to coddle and kowtow to labor unions. 

Equal justice before the law—the National War 
Labor Board has scuttled it. Is this action true-blue 
Americanism? The question answers itself. 

Little wonder labor leaders protest violently against 
President Roosevelt’s reported idea of setting up a 
new tribunal on wage adjudication. Such a tribunal 
might mete out justice, might not truckle to unioneers 
puffed up with a sense of abnormal sway over the 
powers-that-be at Washington, of arrogance, dictatori- 
alness. It might not—it doubtless would not—prove 
to be what the New York Times aptly calls the exist- 
ing Labor Board, “the greatest wage-raising instru- 
ment ever devised.” 

Analyzing history, one cannot but conclude that 
the high-handed arbitrariness of labor leaders will 
bring upon unions restraints and reprisals similar to 
what always have been visited upon every species of 
dictators, every species of inequitable overlords, since 
the dawn of civilization. 

“Labor’s Board” doesn’t fit into the American 
scheme of things, into Americanism. 


* 


Are you sure that, though not a striker, 
you are not a sit-downer? 


| Se aan - 
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CiO Smarter Than Management 


CIO leaders demonstrate that they are smarter than 
industrial leaders. For one thing, they have contrived 
to gain infinitely more influence at Washington. This 
may be partly due to the fact that it was John L. 
Lewis, then the incarnation of the CIO, who advanced 
the most gigantic sum contributed to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s re-election as President. Today the CIO 
apparently has the War Labor Board under its heel: 
That body, ordered by President Roosevelt to “stabil- 
ize” wages, has invariably raised, never once reduced, 
wages, notwithstanding that it was the CIO that en- 
forced in this country the French Socialistic sit-down 
strike, which contributed to the ruin of that nation, 
and which more recently has promulgated the slow- 
down strike, even in the face of the gravest peril 
which has confronted this nation since its indepen- 
dence. 

CIO has, astutely, issued a new Manual, ostensibly 
“for Increasing War Production.” But the underly- 
ing motive clearly is to win for the CIO an unprece- 
dented voice in management, new increases in the 
already record-breaking wages of its members. 

This latest maneuver of the CIO declares: “Before a 
production program can be made fully effective a 
good labor-management committee must be set up.” 
Innocent enough. But not only do the CIO steerers 
demand that their members have their wages boosted 
whenever workers make suggestions which effect sav- 
ings, but that their wages be further boosted when- 
ever management increases efficiency and economy. 

Not one word of consideration is voiced by the 
CIO for the frugal individuals and families who ex- 
ercised self-denial in order to finance enterprises 
which are affording CIO and all other workers em- 
ployment. Palpably, the CIO imagines that those who, 
through self-sacrifice, saved money to provide em- 
ployment are entitled to little or no consideration, that 
they should gladly forego wages on their capital so 
that the wages of workers may be raised and raised. 
The incontrovertible fact is that the wages of savings. 
in this country are today at the lowest ebb in our 
national history, the wages of organized workers at 
the highest level in our national history. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Output Headed for New 





Peaks, Say Economists 


OTHING, apparently, can hold 

back industry’s efforts to boost 

production. 

This conclusion is drawn by FoRBEs’ 
economists, who, for the most part, 
are pretty optimistic in their outlook 
for the fourth quarter. In spite of 
shortages of materials, transportation 
and labor, in spite of politics, say 
they, output will continue to rise. 
Averaging their estimates, they pre- 

dict that the Federal Reserve Index 
of Industrial Production, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, will climb to 187— 
seven points above the estimated aver- 
age for the third quarter. Some econ- 
omists, located in Washington and 
Detroit areas, believe the Index will 
go as high as 195. The lowest figure 
received was 183, or a rise of three 
points. Comments one Detroit econ- 
omist: “By December, production in 
the auto industry should reach a point 
double that of June this year.” 


MATERIALS 


Material shortages will continue to 
hamper production in many plants, 
say the economists, but steps will be 
taken to ease the situation. These steps 
will be in correcting “maldistribution,” 
which is “too awful for words in some 
quarters.” 

“Better distribution might 
give civilian industries a break, 
one economist. 

“Expect better shipping conditions, 
with submarines under control,” re- 
marks another, commenting on the 
present difficulty in getting shipments 
from our allies. 


even 


” says 


PRICES 


Prices won’t run away, say the fore- 
casters. However, they expect a slight 
upward trend. As one puts it: “Prices 
will be stabilized, but at a higher 
level.” 

“Expect some solution in regard to 
labor and agricultural products, which 
are threatening price ceilings all along 
the line,” is another comment. And 
still another: “If the Government real- 





This is the fourteenth consecu- 
tive Quarterly Forecast of Busi- 
ness Conditions, conducted by 
Forses. Economists polled in- 
clude men employed by com- 
panies in a wide range of fields. 











ly wants to combat inflation, it’s got 
to get tough.” 


RATIONING 


The economists agree, almost to the 
man, that rationing will not be great- 
ly extended during the next quarter. 
New plans will be drawn up, it is 
pointed out, and many food and fuel 
items will be slated, but the actual 
rationing won’t come until after the 
first of the year. 


NELSON SET-UP 


Don’t expect any major changes in 
the Nelson set-up, say all but one of 
our economists. He thinks the armed 
forces will get more and more control. 

“If any changes are made, Nelson 
will make them,” is a typical opinion. 


“Minor changes will be made, by 
only to strengthen the set-up,” is an. 
other. 


TAXES 


They’re going up—that’s about al] 
the economists are willing to say about 
taxes. Two random remarks: (1) “Ex. 
pect higher levels than those in the 
proposed House bill.” (2) “Compul- 
sory savings will come by January.” 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Cited as favorable factors are: 

1. Plans to stabilize wages. 

2. Signs of “sacrificial support” by 
the general public. 

3. The food supply picture. 

4. Efforts to strengthen the United 


Nations as a military unit. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


Cited as unfavorable factors are: 

1. Labor’s attitude regarding wages. 

2. The delay of important decisions 
until after elections. 

3. Cross purposes of war agencies. 

4. The unwillingness of the Govern 
ment to get tough about inflation. 
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by B. C. FORBES 


MERICA’S industrial might is ex- 
panding amazingly. Production 
during the boom year of 1929, 

by all odds the greatest up till then in 
our history, looks small in comparison 
yith what is being achieved under the 
stern spur of war today. 

Depression was so prolonged that 
even a decade later we hadn’t made 
up the ground lost: Production in 1939 
lagged behind the 1929 figures. 

But under the stimulus of astronom- 
ical Government spending to prosecute 
war, America’s industrial and other 
business enterprises have shot ahead 
spectacularly. Here is the picture, as 
presented by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Index Number of Industrial 
Production : 


(1923-25 represents 100) 
1929 1934 1939 1942 


Det bius oo 118 78 101 170 
February ........ 118 «81 99 172 
5s 5 506,00 119 84 98 172 
Dit esccecdeee 122 86 92 174 
ES 124 86 92 174 
BT bxisc cesses 126 84 98 176 
Ns bavsiesere 124 76 101 180 
Bs cv cw cos.ne Zz. 73 103 
September ....... i: - Sai 9 | 111 
SPC o's oe 118 74 121 
November ....... 108 =75 124 
December ....... 101 86 128 


The very definite prospect is that 
new records will be attained during 
the coming quarter. 

The nation’s leading economists, in- 





cluding those employed by corpora- 
tions, who regularly favor FORBES 
with quarterly forecasts, figure that the 
final quarter of 1942 will see the Re- 
serve Board’s Index soar to 187, con- 
trasted with the 1929 peak of 126 and 
with 166 for the final quarter of last 
year. 

Our eminent correspondents pre- 
dicted that the current quarter would 
average 180.‘That all-time peak was 
actually reached in July. The Reserve 
Board’s August report has not yet been 
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published, but it can be safely as- 
sumed that the final third-quarter fig- 
ure will comfortably exceed the esti- 
mated 180. 

The average estimate by these au- 
thorities is 187 for the coming quar- 
ter. This seems modest. The writer be- 
lieves it will be nearer 190. 

The productive genius of America’s 
industrialists has exceeded all expec- 
tations. Long ago William S. Knudsen 
confidently declared: “Give industry 
definite orders and it will make plenty 
bits and pieces; it will do the rest.” 

It has dazzled the country by its out- 
put record. It has fashioned “bits and 
pieces” so rapidly that it has chewed 
up such a volume of raw materials that 
scarcity of various essential metals has 
developed. 


Industry’s performance has been \ 


far more efficient than the perform- 
ance of the country’s overlords at 
Washington. It now transpires that 
there has been unconscionable mal- 
distribution of vital materials, that, 
due to lack of co-ordination by Army 
and Navy priority rulings, some plants 
have on hand excessive supplies while 


others are compelled to curtail opera-/ 


tions. 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board announces de- 
termination to remedy this deplorable 
situation, announces that he will clip 
the wings of uniformed high-ups and 
enforce more sensible allocation of 
scarce materials. 


The most inspiring domestic devel- 
opment is the pronounced trend in 
public opinion against further politi- 
cal coddling of labor leaders and or- 
ganized farmers by politicians more 
concerned over winning votes than 
over winning the war. 

Certain labor leaders, however, are 
unconscious of what is happening. 
They are even becoming bolder than 
ever before. CIO’s head, Philip Mur- 
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Production Records Fall. 
U.S. Forces Set to Go? 


ray, “demands” that a representative 
of labor be appointed as twin head of 
the War Production Board, with pow- 
er equal to Chairman Nelson’s. 

Obviously, power-intoxicated union 
magnates, immune from all legal re- 
straint, are oblivious to the fact that 
the American people, from bitter ex- 
perience, are insisting upon co-ordina- 
tion of supreme authority, upon nam- 
ing one outstandingly able man to 
head each vital war body. Can you— 
I can’t—imagine Donald M. Nelson 
continuing to shoulder his vast respon- 
sibilities were President Roosevelt to 
clothe some unioneer with authority to 
veto any or all of his decisions? 

Would not the American people 
have greater respect for labor leaders 
were they to demonstrate more effec- 
tive labor leadership, to demonstrate 
their ability to put an end to almost 
daily strikes? 


Recent primaries and other events 
provide accumulating evidence that 
American sovereign citizens are be- 
coming rebellious against excessive 
bossing, whether by the Administra- 
tion, by bureaucrats, or by labor czars. 
November balloting may astoundingly 
reveal this. 

One straw: Note the almost univer- 
sal public insistence upon the Ruml 
income-tax plan against all Washing- 
ton objections. (See page 38.) 

The Senate Finance Committee, un- 
der the capable chairmanship of Sen- 
ator George, gives promise of substan- 
tially improving the House tax bill, 
including modification of the excessive 
levies on corporations. 

The stock market has reflected the 
indecisiveness of recent war news: A 
little better one day, a little worse the 
next day. Calm before the storm? 

I have faith that U. S. forces will 
very shortly participate epochally in 
making war news and that this news 
will be favorable. 
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Glider Trai 
Tomorrow— er Trains 


By H. S. KAHM 


HE glider train, consisting of one 

tow-plane and three or more glid- 

ers, is now a tested reality. Used 
solely for war purposes today, tomor- 
row it will carry mail and fast freight 
to every point on the globe, revolution- 
izing transportation. 

The production of these freight-car- 
rying gliders is already a big and 
growing American industry. The ac- 
tual number of glider factories in op- 
eration today, and their production 
figures may not be disclosed for mil- 
tary reasons, but this much can be 
said: These factories, and many more 
like them, are here to stay. The cargo 
glider trains now able to transport up 
to three tons of supplies at high speed 
over immense distances—at low cost 
—will be a big factor in the post-war 
transportation picture. 


DIRECT TO FACTORY 


Gliders are highly maneuverable, a 
fact of great commercial significance. 
Gliders may cast loose from the tow- 
plane at a high altitude to soar down 
on a ratio of 20 feet forward for every 
foot of drop, to predetermined destina- 
tions. This means that an air freight 
line between Chicago and New York, 
for example, could deliver merchan- 
dise to points within 50 miles of either 
side of the line en route while the tow- 
plane remained on its course without 
a single intermediate landing. Loaded 
gliders, each operated by a skilled pi- 
lot, would be cast loose along the way 
to soar the last 40 or 50 miles direct- 
ly to landing fields adjacent to factory 
and wholesale districts. This system 
would materially reduce the cost of 
air freight, for the following technical 
reasons: 

It requires great extra power to get 
an airplane off the ground and into 
the air. A plane that requires 2,200 
horsepower to get off the field and 
gain altitude may require only 1,200 
horsepower for steady cruising. A 
single large cargo plane operating be- 
tween Chicago and New York, making 


several intermediate landings to take 





H. S. Kau is a free-lance writer, world 
traveler, author of several books. He spe- 
cializes in business subjects. 
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Now used for war purposes only, 
their possibilities are limitless 


on or discharge cargo, will cost far 
more to operate than if it makes a 
non-stop flight. Moreover, that same 
plane can tow three gliders at very 
little added cost, and with tripled 
cargo capacity. 

Other favorable factors are the gen- 
erally low maintenance costs of air 
traffic which requires no rails, or 
highways, but only the “stations’— 
in the form of landing fields. The 
glider gives to the air transport the 
additional pay-load capacity that has 
heretofore been lacking to permit price 
competition. The plane that formerly 
could carry 1,000 pounds of cargo, now 
can tow three gliders carrying an ad- 
ditional 2,000 pounds. The far bigger 
planes and gliders of tomorrow, many 
of which are now under construction, 
will compose glider trains capable of 
carrying more than 200 tons. 

What will happen to the railroad 
and trucking industries—and the 
ocean shipping industry as well—when 
these mammoth, low-cost glider trains 
become an _ established commercial 
reality? Harry A. Shaffer, president of 
the Northwestern Aeronautical Corp., 
one of the new glider manufacturing 
concerns, believes that short hauls and 
slow freight, in the lower-value cate- 
ory, may be the mainstays of these 
mediums. 


ECONOMICAL ON LONG RUNS 


When silk was being imported from 
Japan, he points out, special fast, non- 
stop trains were used to transport the 
valuable merchandise across the coun- 
try to save the loss of interest on the 
investment, a loss caused by time-con- 
suming transportation. The glider train 
of tomorrow will carry such valuable 
merchandise to its destinations at hun- 
dreds of miles per hour and at only 
slightly higher rates. Whenever speed 
is desirable, whether because the buy- 
er is in a hurry, or the shipper wants 
to save the interest value of his ship- 
ment, the glider trains will gei the bus- 
iness. This will be equally true of 
trans-oceanic shipping. A glider train 
will be able to fly goods to Europe at 


rates probably no more than 10% 
higher than normal ocean freight. 

The glider train, however, he points 
out, will not be able to operate prof- 
itably on short runs; trains and trucks 
will probably monopolize the short. 
haul traffic. The glider train is essep. 
tially a long-distance carrier, and you 
don’t take a taxi to travel 50 feet, or 
take a train to travel six blocks, A 
glider train, now being designed, will 
do 350 miles per hour in the sub. 
stratosphere at a minimum cost, once 
it gets up there. But this cannot be 
economically done on a trip of less 
than 2,500 miles. 


METHODS WILL CHANGE 


Glider trains can operate on a cost- 
time basis in competition with other 
mediums on trips as short as 400 miles, 
but shorter journeys will be most 
economically negotiated by trucks and 
trains. A merchant in Minneapolis may 
order merchandise by telephone or 
wire in the morning, from Chicago, 
and have it delivered to his store by 
noon the same day. What this means 
to the local wholesale houses is prob- 
lematical. Many merchants, able to 
buy directly from factories, avoid do- 
ing so because slow transportation 
would make it mandatory for them to 
maintain large inventories. When 
goods sold can be replaced in a few 
hours direct from the factory, some 
thing may happen to the middlemen 
who now serve a definite and useful 
purpose. 

Will glider trains carry passengers? 
The general opinion among airmen is 
to the contrary. For one thing, it 
would be a long and difficult job to 
sell the public on the idea of going 
up into the air in a motorless plane. 
The time may come, of course, when 
commercial passenger gliders will ex 
ter the picture, but right now the plans 
are for large-capacity planes -that will 
carry hundreds of passengers at low 
cost. These planes will be of two 
types—high speed plahes for sub 
stratosphere travel, and “slow,” im 
expensive planes that may average 
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gly 125 or 150 miles per hour, on 
, reduced-rate basis. These “slow” 

will probably have rates only 
; little higher than present bus or 
coach fares. 

Another vitally important factor in 
the glider train’s future is the low cost 
of the gliders. They are made ‘chiefly 
of wood and fabric, and three large 
giders of more than two-ton capacity 
cost less than half as much as a single 
tow-plane. The cost will decrease as 
glider production increases. 

Three economical methods for get- 
ting glider trains off the ground and 
into the air without having to use 
super-powered—and hence more ex- 
pensive—tow-planes are being consid- 
ered and tested. The first consists of 
the use of rockets in the tow-plane to 
supply the difference in power be- 
tween a plane with gliders and one 
without them. The rockets would sup- 
ply the difference in power only dur- 
ing the take-off. The second method 
includes the use of two extra un- 
loaded planes which would act like 
switch engines, or boosters, to get the 
train into the air. These booster planes 
could repeat their job every fifteen 
minutes on a different train. The third 
method, not completely perfected as 
yet but well advanced experimentally, 
involves picking up the glider by a 
hook while the tow-plane is in the air 
and flying at low speed. This method 
will be best for use at airports too 
small to permit a big tow-plane to 
land. 


THE WEATHER PROBLEM 


It is the conviction of glider train 
experts that the right method for get- 
ting the trains off the ground and into 
the air at minimum cost and maximum 
eliciency will soon be perfected. An- 
other problem which is certain of so- 
lution is that of flying in bad weather. 
Line squalls and storm fronts extend 
over a wide area, and a tow-plane with 
three gliders may be compared to a 
ship at sea towing three other ships in 
a heavy storm. The towing cables go 
slack, become taut with a violent jerk, 
and the situation is fraught with dan- 
ger. When flying in an overcast, the 
tow-plane pilot must know where each 
glider is, although he cannot see it. 
This problem has already been over- 
come by instruments, and the storm 
problem is equally certain of solution. 

In any event, the 180-mile-per-hour 
glider train is already a fact. A 350- 
mile-per-hour glider train, operating 
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Transportation of the future. Three gliders in full flight, towed by a plane 


in the sub-stratosphere, is already in 
the offing, and that speed will constant- 
ly increase as time goes on. 

Equally significant is the constantly 
increasing capacity of planes. The 70- 
ton cargo plane, a wild dream occa- 
sioning much mirth even in aeronau- 
tical circles a few years ago, is a real- 
ity today. One of these planes, with 
three gliders, can transport 210 tons 
of cargo across the Atlantic, once a 
week. It is startling to realize that the 
glider train is now ready to meet ocean 
vessel competition on a cost-time basis. 
A tramp steamer with a 3,000-ton cap- 
acity makes about one round trip per 
month. The 210-ton glider train, with 
its four monthly trips, can carry 840 
tons with a seven-man crew, and un- 
load its cargoes far inland—at Great 
Lakes ports in the United States and 
other waterways in Europe. A 5,000- 
ton plane with three gliders that would 
raise its capacity to 15,000 tons—the 
equal of a large ocean liner—able to 
cross the ocean in a few hours, is just 
another wild dream today that may 
become a reality within our lifetime. 

As has been the case with every new 
industry of gigantic proportions, many 
fortunes are going to be made in the 
new glider train business, through the 
manufacture and sale of gliders, and 
the operation of new air-freight lines, 
and in other ways. Because of its su- 
perior manufacturing facilities the 
United States is almost certain to be 
first and foremost in the field, both in 
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the manufacture of planes and gliders, 
and in the establishment of glider 
train lines to all parts of the globe. 
The construction and operation of 
freight airports and terminal airport 
warehouses may mean millions for 
enterprising men of vision. The re- 
pairing and servicing of planes and 
gliders at these airports, and even the 
operation of hotels, restaurants and 
other commercial enterprises on the 
grounds, will mean new opportunities. 


MANY POSSIBILITIES 


The glider train lines will operate in 
every direction of the compass with 
equal facility and efficiency. As the 
advent of the railroad built the West, 
the glider trains may transform the 
little towns of Alaska into skyscraper 
cities. Business will boom in Canada as 
her far-flung, forest-hidden communi- 
ties sprout wings. This new trend has 
already started. One small, isolated 
Canadian mining town today has more 
air freight traffic than LaGuardia Field. 
The community that once prayed for 
the coming of a railroad will now 
have merely to build an airport cost- 
ing a few thousand dollars to bring 
the world and all its wealth to its door- 
step. In business terms the develop- 
ment of new communities means new 
locations for radio stations, newspap- 
ers, hotels, stores, etc. 

Low-cost glider train air freight 
will do more than revolutienize trans- 
portation: It will alter the world. 
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War Opportunity Knocks 
for U. S. and Allies 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 








S the third year of the war ended, 
there were signs that Germany 
had begun to realize that the 

sands of time were running against 
her. 

It is almost certain that Stalingrad 
is doomed, but Marshal Timoshenko’s 
Red Army seems again to have escaped 
annihilation—and until these fighting 
Russian hordes are removed once for 
all Hitler cannot be free to push on 
into the Middle East. Neither can he 
spare reinforcements for Marshal 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps to insure that 
they will blast their way through 
Alexandria and Suez to meet the 
German armies carving their way 
across southern Russia. 


AIR POWER GROWING 


Meanwhile, too, British and Amer- 
ican airpower is growing and the 600- 
to 1,000-plane raids over western Ger- 
many already have taken a terrible 
toll. The Schweizer Bauzeitung in 
Switzerland quoted an _ eye-witness 
from Germany as saying: 

“Air raids have had a terrible effect. 
Western Germany just celebrated its 
10,000th alert. Recently some towns 
had alerts 36 nights running. Every- 
where you see destroyed houses, while 
factories show little damage. Factories 
are repaired immediately after attack, 
but houses are left in ruins to be re- 
built after the war. Despite all Ger- 
many’s military successes there is no 
trace of confidence among the people. 
All they want is peace.” 

On the other side of the world 


Japan is also at a cross-roads. In the © 


first five months of the conflict the 
Japs overran 1,337,796 square miles 
of land in Asia and the Pacific and 
brought 118,640,000 people under her 
flag. But as the tenth month of the 
war begins it is clear that a new course 
has to be set. Checked above Australia 
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Question is whether we are ready to take 
advantage of Axis situation on all fronts 


and with the growing Allied forces in 
India across the Burmese frontier, it 
appears that the next Jap thrust cer- 
tainly will be at Russian Siberia. 

The war in China is going against 
Japan and many experts believe that 
troops have been withdrawn from that 
area to strengthen the Manchurian 
armies. One other possibility is that 
they might be readying a new cam- 
paign in Burma, where the monsoon 
will soon end and the weather be 
favorable for a movement 
India or China. 

My guess is that Russia will be the 
scene of the next Jap action. For at 
least four months there have been in- 
dications that she would like to clean 
up this threat to her rear. The time 
now seems to be auspicious, with Russia 
hard-pressed by the German drive on 
Stalingrad and in the Caucasus. It is 
doubtful if United Nations aid could 
reach Russia quickly enough to pre- 
vent a quick blow which might net 
important gains for Tokyo. 


against 


BIG QUESTION MARK 


From all this it is clear that the 
Axis has come to a moment in the 
war when U. S. and British high com- 
mand decisions might throw the weight 
which eventually would mean victory 
for the Allies. The big question mark 
is whether the combined Allied air 
power is yet sufficient to wage a con- 
centrated day-after-day and night-after- 
night attack on Germany’s might at 
home, since bombing, for the present, 
seems to be the only way to strike the 
Germans at the source of their power. 
There are signs that Allied air power 
is great enough to make a start, at 
least. The next three months will tell 
this story. 

Bigger than any question mark is, 
however, whether Britain and the 
United States are ready to take ad- 
vantage of the offensive possibilities 





which Axis action has put into their 
grasp. 

Confusion, lack of co-ordination, 
divided authority, politics—these are 
showing glaringly through the edges 
in Washington and London as the 
third anniversary of the war has 
come and gone. 


PLAN IS NEEDED 


Both President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill have agreed on the 
principle of the second front. Presum- 
ably they are waiting for their experts 
to decide on a plan. But with no uni- 
fied command, with the Army, Navy 
and Air forces each trained on differ- 
ent theories and each jealous of its 
prestige and traditions, there is a 
growing public clamor for a shake-up 
both on the war and home fronts. 

Since President Roosevelt has been 
ever conscious of the rate of the public 
pulse (the Gallup poll shows his popv- 
larity has sunk from 84% after Pearl 
Harbor, to 78% a month and a half 
ago, to 70% on September lst) itis 
almost certain that action will come 
soon or heads will roll. 

My guesses on the things to wateh 
for the next three months are: 

More concentrated raids on the con 
tinent as the Winter nights lengthen 
out. 

Jap attack on Siberia and Russia. 

Additional Jap penetration of the 
Aleutians. 

Token air raids on the U. S. coasts. 

Set-backs for Marshal Rommel i 
Egypt. 

A start on the job of pushing the 
Japs from New Guinea and 

Increased U-boat activity in the 
Atlantic as Autumn fogs come to givt 
cover to their smashes at Allied ship 
ping. 

Cabinet shake-up, with particulat 
emphasis on all-out war. 

Eighteen to 20 year old draft. 
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By GENE ROBB 


IGHTER and tighter will the 

strings of war squeeze civilian 

activities and business in the 
Fourth Quarter—with the reiterated 
emphasis, “This is still the begin- 
ning.” . . . Criticism against Washing- 
ton’s war administration remains in 
crescendo, as much coming from the 
New Deal’s pre-war friends as from 
its opponents. . . . More mistakes and 
greater “unbalance” in the war econ- 
omy will show up in the closing 
months of the year, products of faulty 
direction six months ago. . . . This lag 
between action and result means the 
public won’t see the effects of current 
improvement until early 1943. 

Power-clutching continues to per- 
vade nearly all the war agencies... . 
Internal fussing in WPB is typical: 
Industry branches clash with civilian 
supply office over where and how much 
to cut production. . . . There’s friction 
between the staffs of Batt and Knowl- 
son over responsibility for flow of 
materials. . . . Unions want some of 
the big jobs and “veto power” in the 
WPB setup. 

Top problem, economic and politi- 

cal, is how to handle the union leaders 
—their double talk, their “unauthor- 
ized strikes” that are losing a quarter 
million man days per month, their 
insistence on “living cost” wage boosts 
when war is rapidly forcing the na- 
tional standard downward. . . . Emerg- 
ing again from post-Pearl Harbor 
shadows looms John L. Lewis. 
- Pattern of what’s to come is an 
intensification of the Five C’s of this 
war—curtailment ... control . . . con- 
centration ... conscription .. . con- 
sumption curbs. 


CURTAILMENT 


War chiefs, civilian and military, 
are together now on the premise that 
there are no plentiful materials. . . . 
All non-essentials—businesses, goods, 
services—are being marked for elimi- 
nation. . . . Promise to keep civilian 
machinery going by providing neces- 
sary repairs is being withdrawn: 
They’re saying it “will be difficult” 
to keep all movie houses open, that 
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operating supplies for dry cleaners 
_can’t be guaranteed. 
Essential activities are ordered cut 


to the marrow. . . . There'll be virtu- 
ally no new construction (over $200) 
without a special federal permit and 
priority assistance. . . . Fuel, power 
and transportation troubles this Win- 
ter are counted on to checkrein the 
few businesses which haven’t yet felt 
much pinch from material shortages. 


CONCENTRATION 


A 4-man WPB committee is out to 
order cencentration in production of 
essential industries as swiftly as pos- 
sible. . . . Typical of what’s ahead is 
the case of the bicycle makers—only 
two companies allowed to make them 
this month, 10,000 quota is under 
10% of normal, trademarks of “con- 
centrated” items are through for the 
duration. . . . Marked for concentra- 
tion: Bedding, carpets, cutlery, gloves, 
hose, paper products, ink, toiletries, 
stoves, toys, tile, furniture, textiles. 

British experience, though not too 
successful, is used to illustrate the 
kind of control to expect—(1) Gov't 
rather than industry to decide which 
few plants keep operating and to pro- 
vide maintenance for those that are 
closed, (2) minimum specifications 
but a “frown” on outright Gov’t stand- 
ardization, (3) no forced consolida- 
tion of retail outlets but no new stores 
without special license. 


CONTROL 


Practically everything from raw 
materials to consumer goods is com- 
ing under complete control. . . . Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan, vehicle for 
guiding material flow into large in- 
dustries, is proving too cumbersome 
and unwieldly. It will be modified and 
streamlined via direct allocation. . . . 
In simpler form, all small plants (dis- 
tributors excepted) will have their 
use of materials controlled by Jan. 1. 

Production will be controlled on 
necessary civilian goods by requiring 
adherence to rigid specifications; for 
example, four grades of “V” labels 
will be used to mark all new rubber 
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heels. . . . Inventory controls are com- 
ing for retail stores. 


CONSCRIPTION 


Civilian businesses are being 
warned, privately but officially, that 
they must expect to lose nearly all 
able-bodied men, 18-to-45, within a 
year and a half. . . . Labor Dept. fig- 
ures close to half of all women in this 
age group will be drawn into jobs out- 
side the home in the same time. .. . 
Women are on Gov't preferred list for 
replacements of drafted men on 
grounds this will ease post-war ad- 
justment when soldiers come back 
looking for work. . . . Employers are 
advised to line up priorities at once 
on adequate wash-room facilities for 
the ladies on the industrial front. 

Due to the higher draft quotas, mar- 
ried men without children will be 
called up through the Winter and early 
Spring and (by amending law) go to 
camp with youths 18 and 19. ... It’s 
doubtful that enlistments will be per- 
mitted after Jan. 1, a fair bet that the 
draft age will be hiked to 50. 


CONSUMPTION CURBS 


A five-ply wall erected to hold back 
the rising tide of buying power will 
commence to demonstrate its effective- 
ness within three months: Rationing, 
production stoppages of non-urgent 
items, taxes, credit restrictions and 
war bonds. . . . Anticipatory buying 
last year and this is viewed by Gov't 
economists as providing most middle- 
bracket consumers’ with _ sufficient 
stocks of household equipment and 
clothing to face curtailed production 
for at least two years. . . . Two-thirds 
of the wage increases obtained in the 
past year by middle-income group 
($1,500) is going into savings. 

Next in line of credit restrictions 
probably will be ban on premium 
goods to induce purchases. . . . Among 
the “next in line” for rationing are 
shoes because stocks are so spotty. ... 
It’s the increased demand and higher 
ability to pay on part of industrial 
workers that’s primarily responsible 
for meat rationing. 
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By WILLIAM BEECHER 


66 CAN’T stand my job any longer 

—I’ve got to find another job. 

No matter what I do the boss 
finds some fault with it. Then I have to 
make some little change that doesn’t 
make any real difference. 1 used to 
think I knew my business; now I don’t 
know anything, to hear him tell it. It’s 
got me so nervous, | hate to go to work 
in the morning. Everything goes wrong 
and I’m a wreck by quitting time.” 
And so it goes—just a sample gripe of 
an employee against his boss. 

As far as the record shows, every 
employee likes his immediate super- 
visor simply because it is not health- 
ful to admit to other feelings. But off 
the record, one seldom hears a man 
praise his boss. This condition is so 
widespread that we take it as the “nor- 
mal” state of affairs. We do not cal- 
culate the effect of such lowered morale 
on production. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that resentful men and women 
are in no frame of mind to do a job 
effectively. Mental energy tied up in 
fear and resentment against the boss is 
turning no wheels or buttering no par- 
snips for the enterprise! 


WHEN AUTHORITY'S DANGEROUS 


The question arises: Can a man be 
a hoss and not be a “heel” in the eyes 
of his subordinates? Is there a way 
to manage employees and get maxi- 
mum production and collaboration 
without getting their resentment, un- 
dermining their self-confidence and 
making them hate the very thought of 
coming to work? It obviously must be 
possible since some executives accom- 
plish this result. The fact that so many 
of them fail must mean that the ma- 
jority have no knowledge of how to be 
an executive. 

With the present demand for in- 
creased production, good morale is 
basic. The rapid expansion of plants 
and offices has caused top-management 
rapidly to promote workers. But au- 
thority is a two-edged sword which 
few know how to use without damage 
to themselves and their subordinates. 





Writtam Beecuer is a consultant on psychol- 
ogy, now specializing on business and indus- 
trial problems. 
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Executives 


-—or how to practice the gentle 
art of handling your subordinates 


It is not wise to thrust this weapon 
into the hands of the average person 
without some hints about its use. Any 
misconception on this point produces 
dissatisfied workers who complain 
about their supervisors. 

An analysis of the situation of the 
worker mentioned at the beginning of 
this article disclosed the following 
facts and relationships: (1) The work- 
er was skilled above average and had 
given years of satisfactory service un- 
der a different supervisor; (2) repeat- 
ed criticisms had undermined his con- 
fidence “to do anything right”; (3) he 
regarded himself as a “failure.” 


ALL IN SAME BOAT 


Questions about the supervisor 
brought out the fact that he treated oth- 
ers in the same critical manner. This 
realization came as a great surprise to 
the worker! He had become so con- 
centrated on his own gripe that he 
failed to see that others were in the 
same boat. Finally it appeared that the 
supervisor lacked an understanding of 
what is expected of an executive and 
was only trying to show that he “knew 
more” than the workmen under him! 
He seemed to believe that if he did not 
find fault, no one would know he was 
the boss. To prove to himself that he 
was superior to his men, he felt obliged 
to make some small change in any- 
thing they did. Though this made him 
feel that he was “competent,” he had 
no realization of his demoralizing ef- 
fect on his men or the time lost in 
useless alterations. 

There are countless executives who 
do not understand the true function of 
their job. The function of an execu- 
tive is to gain the collaboration of his 
men so that they will turn out the 
work. (A lot of executives like to im- 
agine they produce the results them- 
selves.) For an executive to accom- 
plish this function, he must have two 
different skills: (1) Technical, and (2) 
the ability to deal with human temper- 
ament. 

Some men have an intuitive under- 
standing of how to deal with other 


people. Those who lack this should be 
taught the science and art of human 
relations. The secret lies in the proper 
attitude toward the use of power and 
authority. Unless the attitude is right, 
the actions which spring from it will 
be false. Only when the executive re. 
gards his men in the proper light will 
he deal with them in a mutually satis. 
factory manner. The effort, then, must 
be to correct false notions the execu. 
tive may have about himself and his 
function before he begins the task of 
“administering discipline” to his sub. 
ordinates. 

It is not possible to give “Ten Easy 
Rules for Tired Executives” that will 
turn a petty tyrant into a real co. 
ordinator of men and human activi- 
ties. But it is possible to point out 
some common misunderstandings from 
which most of the disturbances arise, 
The following are offered in the hope 
that they will help beginners to get a 
better understanding of themselves and 
their function so that they may be 
more useful in the present emergency, 


EVERY WORKER ESSENTIAL 


There is one misconception that 
causes more confusion and grief than 
almost any other. In fact, it usually 
lies at the root of all subsequent mis- 
takes. It grows quite easily out of as 
suming that one’s job status automat: 
ically determines the degree of an in- 
dividual’s personal superiority. An 
enterprise is broken down into separ 
ate jobs and functions. These are rep- 
resented by a sort of ladder or organ 
izational chart with the president at 
the “top” and a worker at the “bot- 
tom.” Looking at the chart, it appears 
that the president is more important 
than the men beneath him. Yet 
moment’s thought tells us that each 
function is essential and interdepend- 
ent—that a failure at any point brings 
the whole thing down to nothing. 
Therefore, every function and the men 
who perform it are, in the end, equal- 
ly vital to the total enterprise. 

However, it is easy for men to con- 
fuse the distance between a job on one 
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level and those above it as expressing 
social distance, as if promotion in 
some mystical way increases their per- 
sonal importance as human beings 
yhen they are raised a notch in the 
organizational scheme! What a lot of 
“tiff necks” this snob attitude pro- 
duces, especially among minor’ execu- 
tives. The really big men in top-man- 
agement are almost always simple and 
direct. But these men are so far from 
the work-level that their humanizing 
influence is not sufficiently felt. Near- 
est the worker is the straw-boss who 
thinks it is a part of his job to develop 
neck-trouble. And often his greatest 
contribution to his job is the fact that 
his snob attitude is a pain-in-the-neck 
to his men! He disturbs co-operation 
and thus costs his company more 
money than he earns. In some cases, 
production proceeds in spite of his 
eforts rather than because of them. 

There is more than one way to skin 
a cat! Your own unique way is not 
necessarily the best one. It is a great 
temptation for you to nag others into 
doing things your way. If it happens 
that the company has a standard tech- 
nique to be employed by all, remind 
the worker that you have no choice of 
method to offer him but are yourself 
held responsible for seeing that it is 
used—that you are as much bound as 
he to observe the limitation. In no case 
will he be a better workman if you call 
him a dope and threaten him unless 
he obeys you at once in your com- 
mand. In short, avoid making the mat- 
ler a personal issue and a struggle to 
see which one of you has the power to 
force the other. Avoid struggles for 
personal power by keeping matters on 
a less personal level. 


CULTIVATING TALENT 


Many jobs are standardized so that 
there is no room for initiative on the 
part of the worker. But if the job is of 
anature where the worker can impro- 
vise his own techniques, encourage him 
to feel that he is a. potential expert and 
may at any moment get an inspiration 
that will be of great value. This will 
make him feel that he is Somebody 
and he will probably hit on all cylin- 
ders. If and when he improves his 
ability or discovers a new technique, 
don’t be afraid of your job! 

It is common practice to fear any 
subordinate who shows any initiative. 
Many minor executives try to squelch 
them or else to grab the credit for 
their ideas. If you do this you become 
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small and petty. Your value to the 
company lies in the fact that you are 
a man who can develop such powers 
in other men. If you want to do a 
little plain and fancy boasting about 
yourself to your superior, present the 
discoveries of your subordinate with 
full credit to him first, then remind 
your boss of the careful gardening 
necessary to produce such a fine rose! 

Many a young executive wonders if 
he has to be “hard” or “soft” with his 
men to get work out of them. It is a 
misconception of the whole problem 
to believe that you have to be either 
one or the other. Either attitude is a 
sign of insecurity and timidity on the 
part of the one who uses it. Such be- 
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Want to boost production? Then 
win the goodwill of your subor- 
dinates, lift their morale to a vic- 
tory level. It’s easy to do this if 
you go about it in the right way. 
This article gives some pointers. 
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havior is too much like putting on a 
false face at Halloween to impress 
children. 

There’ is only one way of behaving 
that will win the solid respect of your 
men, and that is to be just as fair as 
you can possibly be with all of them. 
Don’t try to curry favor by being 
meally-mouthed and don’t try to “keep 
them in line” by barking like a dog on 
all occasions. They are smart enough 
to see through both false attitudes and 
discover your lack of understanding 
behind them. They will forgive you 
any mistake you make unintentionally. 
But favoritism is always intentional 
and they interpret it as a slap at their 
importance. 

There are times when one has to use 
authority directly and nakedly in a 
situation without being able to soften 
the blow or explain beforehand. If the 
daily relationships have been on the 
basis of fair play and the other above- 
mentioned suggestions have been in 
the mind of the executive, he will sel- 
dom be blamed by his men for any 
sharp commands. It goes without say- 
ing though that such occasions are few 
and far between. If one believes other- 
wise, he needs to reconsider his prob- 
lems more carefully. Review them at 


the end of the day and ask oneself 
just how he could have got around the 
problem if he had no authority over 
his men and still had to get the same 
results from them. 

None of us is above boasting—we 
all do it every day in a thousand ways. 
There is only one person in the world 
who likes to hear boasting; he is the 
fellow who is doing the boasting! In 
short, boasting is a quick way to empty 
a room or lose our friends. It is es- 
pecially bad for a foreman or minor 
executive because his subordinates 
have no choice but to endure it. 

_ The reason boasting is so poisonous 
in its effect is because it is always done 
to make oneself seem taller than the 
other fellow. Our boasts always pre- 
sent him in a smaller and weaker light. 

Anyone who needs to deal with hu- 
man temperament must lay traps for 
himself until he catches himself at this 
favorite pastime. Overcoming the ten- 
dency to boast is almost the first es- 
sential for success as a co-ordinator of 
the activities of others. 

There is the old saying, “Of all my 
mother’s children, I like myself the 
best.” The executive who, in the words 
of Walter Winchell, is “that way” 
about himself is in no frame of mind 
to give recognition to his men, for he 
is too thirsty for it himself. Such a 
man will always be a disturber of co- 
operation and unsuited to the function 
for which he has been chosen. But 
any man who is not getting along with 
his workers can learn to do so if he 
is willing to face his own weakness 
for praise and admiration. You can’t 
crave to get it and still be willing to 
give it! The only man who will succeed 
as an executive is the one who has 
overcome his own craving for “sweets” 
enough to share them with those about 
him. 

KEY TO MORALE 


There is a lot of talk about the dif- 
ficulty of developing morale at this 
critical time. Morale, however, grows 
like weeds if we elifninate the factors 
which cut it down to the roots. Noth- 
ing is so easy to develop as morale if 
we give it half a chance to grow. The 
young executive or foreman need have 
no worries as to how it is done if he 
is inwardly willing to remember only 
one thing: That subordinates are peo- 
ple just like himself under their skins. 

They want the same thing he wants 
—recognition of the fact that they are 
human beings. And they want it from 
him! 








By HENRY C. FLOWER, Jr. 


RIOR to the war, most advertising 

had virtually a single, unqualified 

objective—direct selling. Today 
there are many objectives. 

Many advertisers no longer have 
any products to sell—except to Uncle 
Sam. Many others have little need of 
advertising to help them move restrict- 
ed stocks. Still others may offer their 
wares or services only under the rigid 
moral restrictions imposed by the total 
war effort. 

For all these advertisers, direct sale 
is no longer the sole objective or even 
an objective at all. They realize, how- 
ever, that advertising is still a potent 
influence for both the present welfare 
and future development of their organ- 
izations. They also realize that adver- 
tising must be aimed at a series of 
new objectives. 

The present-day situation of the ad- 
vertiser may be compared with that of 
the field artillery commander on new 
and unfamiliar terrain. His first duty 
is to determine his own position. 

Similarly, the advertiser must deter- 
mine his own relationship to the pub- 
lic, the Government, his status in rela- 
tion to his competitors and the new, 
unfamiliar conditions that surround 
him. At this point it must be noted 
that we are now experiencing a new 
kind of war, totally different from 
World War I or any other war, in dis- 
ruptive effects on the national econ- 
omy. 


SELECTING AN OBJECTIVE 


The artillery commander’s second 
duty is to select his target—the one, 
among many perhaps, that seems most 
to call for attention and offers the 
greatest promise of desired results. 
The advertiser, too, must select an ob- 
jective so that his advertising may be 
pointed to an effective accomplishment. 

Finally, the officer decides upon the 
means best suited to reduce the ene- 
my’s strong points. He sets the range, 
the orientation and fuse and fixes the 
amount of the powder charge. For the 





Henry C. Frower, Jr., is a vice-president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., advertising 
agency. 


Advertising In Wartime 


Four approaches to keep your 
program in step with the times 


advertiser there must be a selection of 
media, of copy appeal to be used, space 
sizes and frequency of insertion. In 
determining the objective of an adver- 
tiser it may be discovered as the rela- 
tively simple one of keeping the name 
of the product before people, remind- 
ing them what it looks like and pro- 
tecting the goodwill built up through 
advertising in the past. 

It may be that advertising will be 
called on to justify the very existence 
of the product under total war econ- 
omy. 


BUILDING GOODWILL 


The advertiser may be thinking of 
the future of his business—how it will 
fit into possible post-war social adjust- 
ments, and how it will meet new kinds 
of post-war competition. 

A fourth target might be the intro- 
duction of some new product for a 
new need or, more likely, a new prod- 
uct as a substitute for another which is 
disappearing because of war condi- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the war period 
may offer certain businesses unusual 
opportunities to build up defenses 
against future demagogs by creating 
consumer and governmental goodwill 
through performing meritorious ac- 
tions and then publicizing these facts 
through advertising. Finally, the ob- 
jective of advertising might still be 
simply to sell the product on a com- 
petitive basis, almost (but never quite) 
as if no war were going on. 

It is not likely that the purpose of 
any advertising campaign can be stated 
in quite such simple terms as any one 
of these. Most often it will be a com- 
bination of several of these objectives. 
Or it may be a highly special one, such 
as an answer to a specific criticism. 

After the objectives have been de- 
termined and a thorough understand- 
ing is had of the attention to be given 
each, there appear only four ways in 
which advertisements can be built dur- 
ing the war. 

First, the sales program can be car- 












ried out along about the same ling 
that might have been followed jp 
peacetime. If the product is complexion 
soap, or breakfast food, or cigarettes, 
for example, there seems to be no good 
reason why the advertising should not 
continue to do a good, honest jeb of 
competitive selling. But it can never be 
forgotten that a war is going on. Ad 
vertising must show some natural and 
simple awareness of the centering of 
national attention on the war or the 
program will have an atmosphere of 
strange unreality. On the other hand, 
it is important to observe caution 
against “dragging in” the war in such 
way that the connection becomes 
forced, stilted or obnoxious. 

A second approach is found in aé- 
vertising copy which describes the part 
taken by the company or the product 
in the war effort. Here again there is 
a definite need for restraint. A little 
modest pride in jobs well done has a 
proper place in the message but chest- 
thumping must be avoided at a time 
when lives are being sacrificed on bat- 
tlefields. Advertising can do harm a 
well as good with the public and with 
the Government unless judgment, good 
taste, restraint and perspective produce 
a modulated message in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


Third, advertising itself can make 4 
genuine contribution to fighting the 
war. Efforts can be directed at con- 
sumer education in the need for con- 
servation of scarce materials and prod- 
ucts such as the oil and automobile 
companies are doing for gasoline and 
tires, and the home appliance makers 
for refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. 
There may also be public education in 
positive steps to be taken in supporting 
the war effort. For example, the activ- 
ities of food companies, public utilities 
and others in nutrition, and of life in- 
surance companies in promoting health 
education. Such promotion must not 
be forced into some mould by hammer 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Blinkers in the Night 


Call Crews to Battle Stations 


earn" messages from ship to ship 


marshal the naval task unit for smashing 


attack against an enemy base. Signals of a 


different kind enable business men to in- 
crease the striking power of America’s 
fighting forces, by speeding the completion 
of war orders. 

Larger inventories, larger payrolls, 
slower turn-over are signs which may 
forecast an expanding need for credit in 


businesses engaged on prime contract or 


subcontract orders. Fortunately, this war 
finds America armed with ample credit 
resources, available at low cost to sound 
enterprise. 

The Chase seeks every opportunity to 
cooperate with American industry to meet 
its heavy credit requirements in time of 
war. Our facilities are available directly to 
corporations in Greater New York, and 
through our correspondent local banks in 
all other parts of the United States. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Trapping the 
deadliest fish in 
the world 


Both engines ahead—dead slow!”’ 

Loaded with sudden death, the sleek 
metal fish steals quietly toward the harbor 
mouth. Outside the ports, nothing but 
swirling water. 

But suddenly, a faint shudder runs 
through the body of the fish. A gentle jar. 
Forward progress stops. Engines churn 
futilely. 

Submarine nets! Nets to halt the charge 
of the deadliest fish in the sea . . . to protect 
. the ships and lives in the harbor from in- 
stant catastrophe. 

This is one of the ways that have been 
found to reduce the menace of the sub- 
marine. Such nets must be made of a spe- 
cial steel that’s tremendously strong and 
flexible. A steel able to resist the corrosive 
attacks of salt water. 

Lucky that America has such a steel. For 
a steel like that doesn’t just happen. 

Neither does a steel that can bite three 
miles through solid rock to deep-lying oil 
deposits. Or a steel that can hold a cutting 
edge when red-hot. Or a steel that can be 
stretched almost like rubber. 

Such steels evolve from endless experi- 
ments by hundreds of research men in steel 
plants and laboratories all over the coun- 
try. Maybe these steels were developed in 
peacetime to save weight in freight cars, or 
build a better soup kettle, or line your re- 
frigerator. But now in our time of desper- 
ate need ... how fortunate that we have 
them! 

During years of depression, United States 
Steel went on spending millions of dollars 


year after year on research. Working out 
better steels, new methods of using them. 
In the past ten years approximately 550 
million dollars were spent by United States 
Steel alone to improve plants and expand 
capacity. Our enemies are feeling the re- 
sults of those peacetime activitiesright now. 

The world will discover that not only 
America at peace—but America at war— 
has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


The United States alone has a steel production 
that is double the probable production of all Axis 
nations combined. 


The Steel Industry has established a new world 
record in steel production. It has also tripled pro- 
duction of essential Electric Furnace Steel. 


The Steel Industry is now making nearly twice the 
tonnage of plates, so essential to ship and tank 
construction, produced by the rest of the world 
together. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILUNOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL 
COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 


FORBES 
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G. E. Providence Base Works 
Wins Salvage Contest 


() ss company got off to an early 


start as the result of the recog- 

nition on the part of our man- 
agement of the importance of a pro- 
gram of this type. It can be admitted 
at the start that approval and support 
- of management will add materially to 
the success of the program in any com- 
pany. One of the important factors to 
consider at the start is the personnel 
of the group to operate the plan. 
Each operating department had a 
member on the committee. Most of the 
representatives were assistant foremen 
who are familiar with the work in their 
respective units and who also have au- 
thority to issue instructions to bring 
about savings. 

It will be very helpful if the chair- 
man of the committee is familiar with 
the product and the processes involved 
in the manufacture. 

The committee did not meet as a 
group because this would consume 
considerable time which could not be 
spared. The chairman met with each 
member individually and discussed sal- 
vage and conservation for that depart- 
ment. Advice also was solicited re- 
garding matters about which the repre- 
sentative might be familiar. 

In order that we might work toward 
a common goal, it was decided that the 
following factors would be given our 
attention: Conservation of materials, 
economical operation, analysis of de- 
fective work, reclamation of scrap, and 
disposal of scrap. 

An analysis was made of the sal- 
vage and conservation program and it 
was agreed that our procedure should 
follow four lines: 

1. Accumulation. 

2. Disposal. 

3. Conservation. 

4. Substitution. 


1. ACCUMULATION 
A clean-up was made of the entire 
plant and metals of any value were 


turned into the stock room for re-use. 
Metals having a scrap value were de- 
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posited in a centralized location in 
the basement of the plant. A list was 
made of unused equipment and a close 
scrutiny was made of our inventories 
in order that we might list inactive 
materials, obsolete materials and ex- 
cessive inventories. 


2. DISPOSAL 


It has been our prime aim to get 
materials and equipment where it will 
do the most good and at the same time 
we have been able to convert to cash 
unused items. 

A summary was made of the proper 
sources for disposal of any items 
which we might have. We also re- 
viewed market papers and studied 
price factors in order that we would 
have an idea of what represented a fair 


_ price for the various items. We con- 


tacted several of our customers and 
notified them that we had available 
several items which they might be in- 
terested in at this time due to the ma- 
terial shortage. We were able to dis- 
pose of stocks valued at $4,800. Sev- 
eral old pieces of equipment were dis- 
posed of through local dealers for re- 
use elsewhere. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds of iron and steel scrap were 
sent to a local dealer and 4,500 pounds 
of non-ferrous scrap was disposed of 
through the same channels. We found 
that we had approximately 10,000 
pounds of odds and ends in brass on 
hand and we have used much of this 
on other jobs using similar sizes. 

This program will not run by itself. 
The chairman and the committee mem- 
bers will find it necessary to inject new 
ideas constantly to keep themselves and 
others alert to the necessity and the 
value of their accomplishment. Bulle- 
tins and technical data are posted on 
bulletin boards and passed out where 
they will do the most good. 

A change was made from use of 
barrels as packing material to cartons 
which resulted in a savings of approxi- 
mately $6,000 a year. This change was 
brought about due to the scarcity of 


barrels. Twenty thousand pounds of 
nickel iron scrap has been returned to 
the mill during the past week; 336 
feet of discarded roller conveyor was 
sold to a local organization which was 
unable to secure the material through 
other channels and this resulted in an 
appreciable savings both to purchaser 
and ourselves; 29,000 gallons of 
Bunker C Oil was sold to a local 
organization. This represented material 
that we had left over at the time we 
shifted over from oil to coal as a fuel. 

We have contacted local dealers and 
made attempts to dispose of consider- 
able metal shelving which has accu- 
mulated as a result of changes in our 
stock rooms. At the present time we 
are disposing locally of approximately 
60 to 70 tons of steel scrap a month. 
This figure will increase very rapidly 
as we change our program from the 
manufacture of brass to steel parts. 
We are returning to brass mills scrap 
which amounts to several million 
pounds annually. 

Prompt shipment of scrap accumu: 
lations not only gets the material back 
to the mill but it also releases contain- 
ers in the manufacturing organization. 
We received steel on wooden skids. 
These skids are of no further use to us 
after the steel has been cut up, and we 
have made blueprints describing the 
various types of skids and sent them to 
several organizations who would be 
likely to use items of this nature. These 
skids represent a sizable amount of 
material and labor, but to date we have 
been unable to find anyone who is will- 
ing to use these even though there is 
no expense involved on their part. 

We purchased a vulcanizing outfit 
and, as a result, have greatly reduced 
our requirements of rubber since we 
are now able to repair all of the gloves 
and aprons formerly spoiled as a re 
sult of tears. 

Lists were made up of inactive ma 
terials which we felt other organiza 
tions might be able to use as the result 
of the vital material situation. Copies 
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of these lists were sent to our purchas- 
ing agents in other cities and also to 
local hardware dealers. 


3, CONSERVATION 


An important idea to get across to 
the employees of your plant is this: 
Salvage can best be reduced by avoid- 
ing scrap at the source. If we can pre- 
vent spoilage we have done away with 
the necessity of salvage. 

These are unusual times in most 
manufacturing organizations. New 
types of work are being done, new 
employees are being trained to replace 
those called to military service and in- 
creased output is requiring two- and 
three-shift operation. Training pro- 
grams may appear to be expensive, but 
they certainly lay the ground work for 
the reduction of spoiled work. 

Close scrutiny of manufacturing 
operations greatly helps reduce defec- 
tive work. 

All worn-out tools are turned into 
the Salvage Department and hardened 
punches and dies are left in an elec- 
tric furnace overnight for the purpose 
of annealing them. Many of these tools 
formerly discarded are now re-ground 
to be used in succeeding operations on 
the same job. When this possibility has 
been exhausted, the tools are cut down 
some more and are used on types of 
work requiring smaller dies and punch- 
es. Some of our dies were several inch- 
es in diameter. It has been found that 
sleeves can be made to set into the 
machine and as a result of this the 
original die can be reduced in diam- 
eter several inches. 

Several tons of steel annually will be 
saved as a result of this saving. Many 
hardened tools are being re-ground in 
order to extend their life. Rubber tub- 


ing and other vital materials are being 
treated in various ways to extend the 
life. All discarded pipe and fittings are 
sent to the Salvage Department and 
several hundred dollars’ of valves and 
valuable fittings have been reclaimed 
by re-seating and minor repairing. 

Approximately. 170 tons of sawdust 
is saved annually as a result of redry- 
ing. Silver nitrate, formerly allowed to 
go down the sewer, is now being put 
through a filtering process and many 
pounds of this material is reclaimed 
for re-use. It was found that we could 
make a large saving in acid with the 
result that the finish was only dulled 
slightly. We are saving acids to the 
extent of 15 tons a month through this 
change. All wipers are being collected 
and rewashed, thus extending their life 
by two- or three-fold. 

Several hundred tons of metal will 
be saved annually as a result of our 
engineers approving the practicability 
of manufacturing our product from 
lighter metal. These changes are be- 
ing constantly inaugurated. A paper 
baler has been purchased and we are 
now shipping approximately a half ton 
a month to the local scrap dealer. The 
equivalent of 20,000 pounds of steel 
has recently been saved as the result 
of stripping and refinishing some of 
our material rather than discarding it 
as scrap. 


4. SUBSTITUTION 


Substitution has been one of the 
vital problems considered by our En- 
gineering Department and Manage- 
ment for a long period of time. The 
present situation has made it necessary 
for us to reduce our brass content as 
rapidly as possible and we are now 
substituting steel. This substitution 


makes it necessary that some anti-rust 

surfacing be used and atthe present 

time we are experimenting with the 

brass plating and also the use of a 

penetrate finish to combat this problem, 
* 


Try to avoid the feeling that your 
plant is different and that there is little 
possibility of accomplishing anything. 

A salvage display set up periodically 
in each department will be helpful and 
instructive. Samples of defects and data 
showing how much and the amount of 
money represented in the loss will be 


_ very impressive. 


Have your salvage chairman read 
technical papers and articles in order 
to be able to present suggestions for 
improving local conditions. 

Require periodic reports of accom- 
plishment. 

A successful salvage and conserva- 
tion program can greatly assist the 
major functious of modern industry: 

1. Purchasing—through a constant 
check on the quality of materials re- 
ceived. Reduction of material require- 
ments as the result of more efficient 
manufacturing. Elimination of dupli- 
cating materials on hand and set aside. 

2. Manufacturing—through constant 
stress for a higher quality and a quick 
analysis of the causes of defects. Con- 
stant “spoilage consciousness” on the 
part of the employees. 

3. Sales—by making available some 
items usually discarded. Present con- 
ditions require much more than is or- 
dinarily available. 

4. Financial—by converting to cash 
many dollars’ worth of scrap material, 
disposal of obsolete and unused equip- 
ment, helping to keep inventories at an 
efficient minimum and lower costs as 
the result of lower scrap. 
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The Board of Judges, headed by Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, Chief of the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion, War Production Board, announces the follow- 
ing winners in ForBES contest on “How My Com- 
pany Conserves and Salvages Materials Vital for 


First Prize ($100 War Bond): ArtuHur P. 


RorFFee, Jr., describing the plan used at the Provi- 
dence Base Works of the General Electric Co., 


Seconp Prize ($50 War Bond): C. J. Sartz, 


The Winners 


describing the plan used at the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp., Fort Worth Division, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Tarp Prize ($25 War Bond): ALvin von Auw, 
describing the plan at the Western Electric Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


As originally announced, the company described 
in the winning paper will be presented with an 
engraved silver citation for its work in perfecting 
a workable plan to conserve and salvage vital ma- 


terials needed for the war. 
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LL of us need more vacations. The 

annual or semi-annual vacation is 

not enough under present condi- 

tions. Because of the anxiety, worry, 

fear and uncertainty to which the war 

is subjecting us, we need more relaxa- 
tion than in ordinary times. 

Also, we must work harder. Each of 
us must do all that is possible to as- 
sure victory. No matter what our jobs 
are, we can drive a little harder, put in 
a few more hours and speed up our ef- 
forts all along the line. 

But to do this, we must avoid tired- 
ness. We must keep physically fit and 
mentally alert. We must stay on top of 
our jobs and not allow the press of 
things to snow us under. 

The trouble is, we take our relaxa- 
tion in bunches or over long stretches. 
We devote two or three weeks a year 
to strenuous vacationing and spend 
most of our week-ends in violent rest- 
ing. That method is likely to do more 


Foo 


¥ 


harm than good. We cannot store up 
the benefits of long vacationing and 
draw on them during the rest of the 
year, as a camel can store water. We 
must take our relaxation as we need 
it, and that is several times a day. If 
we take these frequent periods of re- 
spite, our working capacity will be 
greatly increased. 

I have devised a number of these 
brief respites which I take regularly. I 
call them Five-Minute Vacations. Here 
is a list of such vacations, some of 
which you can take or you can con- 
trive your own: 

Vacation No. 1: Close your eyes 















Joun ALLEN Murpny is a well-known writer 
on business subjects. 


Five-Minute Vacations 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY They bring quick relief to war- 


jangled nerves. Take one today 


for a few moments, and let your mind 
become a blank. A good vacation for 
a subway or a bus ride or for a dull 
moment in a meeting, or while waiting 
in a hotel or office reception room. No 
matter if you drop off to sleep. Ben- 
jamin Franklin shamelessly drowsed 
off during a tiresome debate, but he 
always woke up in time to put his op- 
ponent in the hole. Napoleon renewed 
himself occasionally with a cat nap 
which he took regardless of where he 
was. When acting as a conciliator, ex- 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, used to declare a recess 
to take a short snooze when negotia- 
tions became ticklish. 


A TRIP TO THE COUNTRY 


VacaTion No. 2: A pleasant way to 
forget your troubles is to look at a 
flower store window. Here in a few 
square feet are concentrated the beau- 
ties of a country garden and the wild 
splendors of a tropical jungle. I never 
hesitate to go out of my way to pass 
a flower shop. There for a few precious 
moments I feast my hunger for the out- 
of-doors, oblivious to the passage of 
commerce behind my back. 

Vacation No. 3: Eat an apple or 
two a day. Or, if it is convenient, run 
out for a cup of coffee, a glass of 
orange juice or milk. This vacation 
takes but a few minutes and it peps 
you up for hours. I often attend busi- 
ness meetings where a snack is served 
to break the monotony of the proceed- 
ings. In one such case, the chairman of 
the board of a large corporation usual- 
ly has a supply of apples in his desk. 
During a tense moment in a conference 
he will toss an apple to his confreres. 
If there are not enough to go around, 
he will cut the apples into halves or 
quarters. By the time everybody has 
finished eating all tenseness has been 
removed. 

Vacation No. 4: Visit a church. 
Fortunately, I live in New York where 
churches of all kinds are numerous. 
But there are churches in every com- 
munity. In these peaceful, solemn edi- 


fices, the five-minute vacationist cap 
find complete forgetfulness from busi. 
ness cares. In visiting churches I haye 
often run into noted personages seek. 
ing relaxation in them—Al Smith, Ma 
jor Bowes, Gene Tunney, judges and 
other celebrities. 

VacaTIon No. 5: I find hotel lobbies 
a means of getting away from hum. 
drum aflairs. With a little imagination 
one can see all sorts of mysterious 
things going on. What are those two 
men up to who are talking in whis 











pers? Why is that woman walking so 
stealthily ? Why is that worried-looking 
girl’s boy friend so late? Also, in most 
hotels there is a steady parade of per 
sonages. This is an exciting way to 
spend a five-minute vacation. 
VacaTion No. 6: Walk around the 
block. Keep your eyes open and you 
will certainly observe something worth 
seeing—interesting window displays, 
examples of unusual architecture, traf- 
fic cops doing their stuff, queer-look- 
ing characters, pitchmen selling their 
wares, friendly dogs and cats. 


WALKING TO RELAX 


Vacation No. 7: Walk through a 
park. Each time you do, try to identify 
the trees, shrubs, flowers and birds you 
see. That is one of the ways that John 
Kiernan, the “Information Please” 
whiz, acquired his vast fund of nature 
lore. 

Vacation No. 8: Gaze at distant 
views. In most cities there are sky- 
scrapers and other tall structures. Pan- 
oramic views can be had from the up 
per floors of these buildings. Looking 
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at faraway horizons, hazy views in 
the distance, fleeting clouds and soar- 
ing airplanes is a most delightful five- 
minute vacation. 

Vacation No. 9: Take flexing exer- 
cises. Bend, twist, stretch, throw out 
your arms as if punching a bag, kick 
vigorously, take a dozen deep- breaths, 
pace back and forth rapidly, take a 
few imaginary swings at a golf ball. 

Vacation No. 10: Take a few mo- 
ments out a couple of times a day to 
tell a story to a fellow worker. If you 
are not a story teller, relate some un- 
usual experience you had or tell about 
some interesting observation you 
made. This will not only be a nice bit 
of relaxation but it will also improve 
your conversational ability. Lincoln, 
another war President, often inter- 
rupted a Cabinet meeting to tell a 
humorous story. Story-telling was 
about Lincoln’s only relaxation. Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt gets away 
briefly from his world-crushing bur- 
den in many ways, but he, too, likes 
to relieve grave hours with banter and 
light conversation. 


VISIT A BOOKSHOP 


VacaTion No. 11: Visit a second- 
hand bookstore. This is a quick and 
easy way to depart from gory 1942 to 
pleasanter days. Browsing through old 
bookshops is a hobby of many famous 
people. General Charles G. Dawes is 
one. He took his first holiday in many 
months in France in 1917 on Thanks- 
giving. He spent an hour of that prec- 
ious day off, in company with General 
Harbord, digging through second-hand 
books. 

Vacation No. 12: Keep a potted 
plant or a creeping vine or a favorite 
picture or some other treasured object 
in your office where it can bring you 
pleasure many times a day. The vice- 
president of a large company in New 
England has his fine collection of etch- 
ings in his private office. He explains 
that he needs them there more than in 
his home. The purchasing agent of a 
well-known Pittsburgh manufacturer 
has his office filled with plants, includ- 
ing a banana tree, huge poinsettias 
and other exotics. 

Vacation No. 13: Have an anthol- 
ogy of poems or some other valued 
book in your desk and read from it a 
couple of times a day. This is a five- 
minute vacation that everybody can 
take. An ideal volume for the purpose 
is the Oxford Book of Verse. I see it 


on the desks of many men I interview. 
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Are you 
an ichthyophagist? 


In CASE you’ve forgotten, ichthyophagist simply means “fish 
eater”. And if that describes you, here’s good news: 

Out of the waters of the blue Pacific and the rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest, fishermen are pulling ’em in by the boatload . . . salmon— 
halibut—cod—tuna—sea bass—swordfish—and dozens of other species. 

Fresh, frozen and canned Pacific seafood will reach your plate in 
perfect condition via the Northern Pacific Railway—which annually 
hauls hundreds of carloads of seafood East from the coasts of 
Oregon and Washington. 

This year, a big new customer for seafood shipped 
by Northern Pacific is Uncle Sam. To fill his orders 
and yours promptly, we'll be working ’round the 
clock to maintain the service that has made this 
railway “The Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to 
Congress, demanding legislation by 
Oct. 1 to bring farm prices under 
control, leaves no doubt that he is 
determined to check the rising cost of 
living “with or without Congressional 
sanction.” He would stabilize wages, 
he declares, if Congress would stabil- 
ize farm prices. Although the Presi- 
dent asked nothing of Congress which 
had not already been requested in his 
seven-point, anti-inflation program of 
April 27, he did demand speed in 
carrying out his proposals. 
* 


Anxious to conserve man-power, 
many companies are broadening safe- 
ty programs to include off-hour pre- 
cautions. 

* 

War has simplified the investment 
problems of big insurance companies, 
since all new funds are going into 
Government securities. 

* 

Experiments in glass plumbing are 

reported to be very promising. 
* 

Fuel oil rationing may soon be ex- 
tended beyond the Eastern district, 
perhaps as far West as Mississippi. 





THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS 


Two Maine shipyards are discharg- 
ing “chronic absentees.” It’s either 


“work or fight,” for the names of men 
dismissed are passed along to their 
draft boards. 

* 

The taxi industry is now under con- 
servation rule, which prohibits “cruis- 
ing,” limits trip distances and outlaws 
the commercial delivery of property 
in cabs. 

* 

Though cost of living is slightly low- 
er than early this year, it is still 10% 
above what it was last year, 17% 
above the 1939 level. 

* 

Many apprentice training courses 

are bogging down because unions re- 


fuse to revise contracts, allowing 
courses to be “streamlined” to meet 
war needs. 

* 


Clothing will shortly undergo more 
standardization. There will be no frills 
whatever, fewer pockets. They will be 
uniform without being uniforms. 

* 

Retailers may soon be asked to give 
up their air-conditioning equipment. 
It’s needed for subs, blackout plants, 
other war purposes. At the moment, 





In the event that the Congress 
shall fail to act [by Oct. 1], and 
act adequately, I shall accept the 
responsibility, and I will act.— 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


If you want an abiding peace, 
you must not set up conditions that 
the vanquished nations will bitterly 
resent for generations to come.— 
Proressor Ropert M. Maclver, 
Columbia University. 


It just takes too damned long to 
get things done around here.—Don- 
ALD Netson, War Production Chief. 


You will get better results from 
hiring a smart woman than a dumb 





TO THE POINT 


man.—C. E. Witson, president, 
General Motors Corp. 


The Government should at once 
recognize that it can’t have maxi- 
mum production unless it ceases to 
play favorites.—NoeEL SARGENT, sec- 
retary, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


The chief hope of survival of 
the United States lies in the re- 
sourcefulness of its scientists.—Dnr. 
Harry N. Hotmes, president, 
American Chemical Society. 


We cannot continue business as 
usual or strikes as usual.— WILLIAM 
GREEN, president, A. F. of L. 








WPB is taking inventory of equipment 
that is available from this source, 
* 

Our newest ally, Brazil, is s 
up production of much-needed fats and 
oils, heretofore imported by the U, §, 
from the Far East. Potential output, 
says one trade observer, “staggers the 
imagination.” 

* 

Some stores in war-plant areas are 
staying open two and sometimes three 
nights a week, and report that sales 
make the innovation profitable, 

* 

Now that pianos are frozen for the 
duration, the industry is concentrating 
on war work. It’s making gliders, 
training-plane parts and _ propellers, 
The band instrument industry is tun. 
ing out machine tools, except a few in- 
struments for the armed forces. 

* 

Bicycle production has been concen. 
trated into two plants (those of Wes- 
field and Huffman). Agricultural in. 
plements are next in line for concen. 
tration orders. 

* 

The Treasury reports that the m- 
tional debt on September 1 was 
$86,000,000,000, as compared with 
$57,000,000,000 a year ago. 

* 

Tenants of a Pittsburgh office build- 
ing recently tossed 200 brass cusp 
dors onto the scrap-pile. 

* 

Labor piracy has become so wite 
spread that a labor-conscription order 
may not be far off. One regulation 
under study would require a man ¢e 
ferred because of a particular job 
to stay on that job to retain his draft 
deferment. 

* 

By any standards, American soldier 
and sailors are the best-fed in th 
world. Each eats almost a ton of fool 
a year. 

* 

Half a hundred Government calt 
terias in Washington have droppt 
meat and fish from their Wednesdij 















menus. Some privately-operated 1 
taurants, in Washington and ¢e& 
where, are following suit. Meanwhik 
meat rationing continues to be! 
meaty ‘topic of discussion. 
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“I've got something on my wall to be photostated; send proof 
to the desk of the Berliner Tageblatt!" 


Victory rubber heels—with the “V” 
stamped on them—are here. There are 
four grades, all made from scrap rub- 
ber. People are being warned that 
they won’t last as long as those made 
in the past. 

* 

The shortage of general merchan- 
dise is prompting druggists to take a 
new interest in drugs. 

* 

So acute is the shortage of broad- 
casting equipment that the National 
Association of Broadcasters is issuing 
a “swap bulletin” to help its members 
locate badly-needed meters, tubes, 
amplifiers, other parts. 

* 

War bond sales haven’t met the 

monthly quotas since May. 
* 

Retail sales volume this year is ex- 
pected to fall off 5%, the biggest de- 
cline, of course, in the sale of autos. 
A 76% drop is forecast. Sales of foods, 
clothing, some “luxury items,” are 
expected to rise far above the level of 
last year. 

* 
War risk insurance against enemy 
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attack now amounts 


000,000. 


to $80,000,- 


* 

If metal is not available, says How- 
ard Hughes, cargo planes may be 
built of wood. “I am convinced the 
idea is practical,” he says. 

ee 

It’s said that Uncle Sam conducts a 
public-opinion poll (on a Gallup 
scale), that some 75 top officials get 
a secret report. 

* 

War has boomed demand for asbes- 
tos, a product known to man for 2,500 
years. Military hats are lined with 
asbestos; asbestos cloth is used for 
gun grips; asbestos gloves protect the 
hands of machine-gunners; asbestos 
screens on lifeboats protect survivors 
from blazing oil. 

* 

Wood-burning autos, common in 
Europe, may appear on American 
streets before the war is won. Already, 
several companies are experimenting 
in the use of wood as fuel and report 
“satisfactory results.” In most cases, 
a stove-like generator converts the 
wood into combustible gasses. In driv- 


ing power, it takes about 25 pounds of 
wood to equal a gallon of gas. 
* 

Most plane makers are chalking up 
juicy profits, in spite of the highest 
taxes on record. 

* 

Watch for the marketing of a plastic 
office safe, in which no iron or steel is 
used. 

* 

Cotton insulation is going into some 
Government-sponsored housing proj- 
ects 

* 

Railroad passenger traffic has hit a 
new ceiling and the roads are making 
more money on passenger business 
than ever before. This year the car- 
riers will travel 50,000,000,000 pas- 
senger miles—75% more than last 
year’s traffic, almost 35% more than 
the previous peak year (1921). 

* 


There are only 107 days left this 
year to sock the Axis. 


EDUCATION FOR WAR 


A REPORT issued by the Bureau 2f 
Foreign and Domestic Commeree in- 
dicates that the schools of higher 
learning are doing their part in the 
preparation for war. 

Fifty-eight universities, reporting on 
196 courses, indicate that they are 
providing courses adapted to or or- 
ganized for war training. These 
courses range over a wide variety of 
subjects including accounting, eco- 
nomics of war, management, purchas- 
ing, transportation, business policies 
and methods. 

Slightly more than half are being 
offered as a part of the engineering, 
science and defense-training program 
sponsored by the Office of Education. 
The bulk is divided among personnel 
management, accounting, industrial 
management and war economics. 

Many of these courses require em- 
ployment in war work or equivalent 
experience before the applicant is 
accepted. A number of courses are be- 
ing given at night, off the campus, so 
as not to interfere with the student’s 
employment. 

While the report indicates that many 


institutions have adapted their curric- - 


ula to the war, it is also apparent in 
others that the shift has just begun. 
Before the end of the year a much 
larger proportion of college facilities 
will undoubtedly be used in training 
war workers. 
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JALOPIES CONDEMNED 


California has begun a campaign to 
rid the road of old, run-down autos, 
considered a menace to the streets. 
Owners of “condemned” cars are given 
seven days to put them in “safe oper- 
ating condition”; the alternative to re- 
pair is seizure for the scrap-pile. 


AIR RAID BLANKET 


The latest in blackout and air raid 
equipment is a blanket made of cattle 
hair, reinforced with a wire mesh cen- 
ter. Hung over a door or window, it 
blacks out the light and provides pro- 
tection against flying glass. According 
to the maker, the Clinton Carpet Co.., 
the blanket will char but won’t burn, 
is unaffected by moisture, and possess- 
es heat insulation qualities. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


Yellow, orange and yellow-green are 
more effective than red to indicate haz- 
ards on machines and other equip- 
ment, says Faber Birren, industrial 
color consultant. These colors have 
greater visibility than red, he says, and 
are easier on the eyes. Two more of 
Birren’s findings: (1) Yellowish is bet- 
ter than bluish light for general illu- 
mination. (2) The use of light tones 
for walls and backgrounds provides 
the greatest eye ease. 


TOY INNOVATION 


A new set of toy building blocks is 
claimed to incorporate the first im- 
provement in toy building blocks in 
1,000 years. Called “Jig-Blox,” and 
produced by W. N. de Sherbinin 
Adapters, the blocks are hollow-con- 
structed of kraft board and have slots 
cut into them—edge to edge, edge to 
side, corner to side—making countless 
building combinations possible. 


PLYWOOD LIFEBOATS 


Lifeboats for Liberty ships are now 


being made out of plywood by Gun- 
derson Bros., Portland, Ore. While the 
total cost equals that of metal boats, 





the use of plywood saves a ton of met- 
al per boat. The construction process, 
still a secret, has passed every Coast 
Guard test for safety at sea. 


CONVENTION IN PRINT 


The American Bankers Association 
will this year hold its annual conven- 
tion “in print”—in the pages of its 
official magazine, Banking. Wartime 
transportation difficulties, it is report- 
ed, prevented the scheduled meeting in 
Detroit. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 
What is believed to be the first 


health and safety manual for women 
workers in the war industries has just 
been issued by Allis-Chalmers. It’s 
called “Women Safe at Work.” It tells 
(among other things) how to eat and 


sleep, what kind of clothes to wear on 
the job, how to keep up morale, what 
sort of exercise to take, how to per. 
form common lifting and carrying 
operations. One interesting note: All 
jewelry is regarded as hazardous, since 
rings, watches, other adornments, are 
likely to get caught in machinery. 


PLASTIC FOR REPAIRS 


Du Pont reports that the plastic 
“Celastic,” which has long been used 
in the box toes,of shoes, has been 
found suitable for repairing broken in- 
dustrial patterns of either wood or 
metal. The plastic is a double-napped 
cotton flannel, similar to a cotton 
blanket, impregnated with cellulose 
nitrate and a fire retardant, making it 
slow-burning. Wet down with a solv- 
ent, it may be formed into any shape. 





LaPlante-Choate Manufacturing 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
given a new twist to the idea of 
billboarding the names of men in 
the armed forces. A picture of the 
billboard is sent to every man 





DRAMATIC REMINDER 





listed, so that he is reminded that 
the company has not forgotten 
him. A new picture is taken from 
time to time, as names are added, 
and a letter from the company’s 
president accompanies each print. 
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pAPER COVER-ALL 


Among new cover-alls for the car in 
gorage is one made out of 50-pound 
Kraft paper. It’s claimed to have all 
the advantages of cloth cover-alls, af- 
fording protection against dust, salt 
sir, possible scratches. 


TRACTOR-TRUCK PLANE 


A cargo plane composed of two 
ne carrying the engine and 
wings, the other the cargo—is a not- 
able innovation now in the plans. This 
tractor-truck arrangement would allow 
the engine half to fly another cargo 
without waiting for loading or un- 
loading. 
WOODEN “CHAIR IRONS” 


Swivel mechanisms for office chairs 
are now being made out of wood by 
the Sikes Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
business chair maker. The “chair 
irons” are actually spindles of maple, 
into which are set two graphite-im- 
pregnated plastic bearings to provide 
lubrication. This new- construction 
makes it possible to make swivel 
chairs without using any metal. 


BING—ANOTHER BOND 
A “victory bell” has been installed 


on the Main Street corner of the First 
National Bank of Pikesville, Ky. Every 
time a war bond is sold, the bell rings 
out the good news. 


ALL-FIBRE CANS 


Surplus crops such as corn, tallow 
and flaxseed, as well as bone and clay, 
can now be processed into “tinless” 
cans. According to the Macmillan Pe- 
troleum Corp., Los Angeles, which de- 
veloped the process, the new containers 
are the first of all-fibre construction 
that are impervious to oil. 


DESIGNED FOR ACTION 


Something new in auxiliary gas 
tanks for bombers has been developed 
by U. S. Rubber Co. The tank is 
streamlined in shape (actually, it looks 
liké a bomb), and is carried on the 
outside of the plane. It’s attached in 
such a way, however, that the pilot 
may drop it after using its fuel supply, 
or entering combat, thus removing any 
impediment to his ship’s maneuvera- 


bility. 

SELLING CARAVAN 

_ A group of 23 salesmen for compet- 
ing wholesale companies recently 
toured the South together, traveling in 
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A. Preston Roffee, Jr., first prize 
winner of the ForBEs salvage con- 
test, at his desk at the Providence 
(R. I.) Base Works of the General 
Electric Co. His paper describing 
the salvage plan used here is print- 
ed, in full, on pages 24 and 25 of 
this issue. 

Roffee has been connected with 
G. E. since 1916. He started as a 
timekeeper and has been active 
since as factory accountant, cost 








WINS FIRST PRIZE 


clerk, paymaster and cost account- 
ant—experience which enabled 
him to act as chairman of the 
company’s salvage committee. 
Following World War I, Roffee 
studied at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and has since acted as an in- 
structor of cost accounting there. 
He served for many years as secre- 
tary of the Providence chapter of 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, and is now a director. 








a rented bus. They not only saved gas 
and tires, but money as well. 


ALUMINUM SPRAY GUN 
Remember when baby’s first shoes 


were sprayed with silver or bronze to 
keep them as mementos? Now the 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., has 
developed a “gun” which adapts the 
idea to spray aluminum aircraft parts, 
chemical tanks, etc., with a coating of 
pure aluminum, prolonging their life 
as much as recapping prolongs the 
life of tires. 


WAR RELIEF 


Some patriotic professional men in 
Rochester, N. Y., now take occasional 
shifts at war plants to relieve workers 
who need a day off. 


“LIGHT” FABRIC 


A coated fabric, developed by du 
Pont, glows with visible light in com- 
plete darkness. The fabric is claimed 
to be cheaper than luminous paint, 


and may be cut into letters or strips to 
mark doorways, instrument dials, etc. 
It can be applied to any type of sur- 
face with casein glue, wall-paper paste 
or tacks. Exposure to electric light or 
sunlight for only 30 seconds is sufh- 
cient to give the fabric the power to 
glow for five or six hours. 


PAPER PARADE 


Paper is fighting the war on all 
fronts. At the same time, experiments 
point to many new paper products 
after the war. Paper clothing is feas- 
ible, although it is not yet produced 
for consumers. A specially-processed 
paper known as “vulcanized fiber” is 
being employed for making gears and 
other parts of heavy machinery, as 
well as trunks and luggage, where 
strength is a prerequisite. A myriad of 
future uses for paper are discernible, 
including floor coverings, furniture, 
and many items in building construc- 
tion. Paper buckets, pencils and ash 
trays are not far off. 











Anecdotes from the 
PAST 


That Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because .. . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
clation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. More then 200 pages to turn to for 
courage and cheer. 


Thousands of copies have been sold at 
$2.56. While present edition lasts—Special 
Cash Price only $2! 





REMIT NOW TO SAVE 20% AND... 
TO HAVE YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED 


BY B. C. FORBES 





120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 9-15 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Previews of Newest Products 


VISUAL CONTROL BOARDS 


For keeping accurate records on pro- 
duction progress, loading schedules, 
raw material control, etc., there has 
been developed a new method and 
service of visual work control. 

To combine durability, visibility 
and changeability, the boards are made 
of grooved material to permit the easy 
insertion or removal of flanged letters, 
figures and other symbols. Without 
change of principle, the boards can be 
built to any size, in one section or 
with removable sections which can be 
extended vertically or horizontally as 
desired. Fonts of letters and figures, 
and special symbols, are available in 
metal and plastic. (“Visual Control 
Boards.” Maker: The Tablet & Ticket 
Co., 1021 W. Adams St., Chicago, III.) 


MAGNIFIERS 


Designed for use by workers engaged 
in small parts assembly, precision ma- 
chining and inspection, there is a new 
magnifying device equipped with two 
adjustable lenses, 5 inches and 4 inch- 
es, which may be used together or sep- 
arately. The unit is balanced to a brack- 
et and can be instantly put in any posi- 
tion over a wide bench area. (“Super- 
Sight.” Maker: Boyer-Campbell Co., 
6540 Antoine St., Detroit, Mich.) 


IDENTIFICATION MARKER 


Many machine parts and other in- 
dustrial products require identification 
markings. For this purpose there has 
been developed a small tool which, 
used as a pencil, quickly marks tools, 
dies, jigs and production parts made 
of steel, leather, wood, stone, card- 
board, rubber and even glass. Can be 
plugged into any 110 volt A.C. line. 
(“Tool Marker.” Maker: Handicraft 
Div., Burgess Battery Co., 180 No. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


FOIL TIRE THIEVES 


For protection against tire theft 
worries there is a new lock, or bolt, 
which is installed by merely putting it 
in the place of one lug or bolt on the 
wheel. Made of hardened steel, it has 
no key, tumbler, pins, fragile parts, 
and is so shaped that it won’t permit 
any known tool to get a grip on it. It 
is claimed that only the owner with 


the “cap” part of the lock can take jt 
off. (“Lok-On-Nut.” Maker: Streeter. 
Amet Co., 4103 Ravenswood Ave,, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


MOISTURE-PROOF ADHESIVE 


A new industrial adhesive is made 
especially for sealing of waterproof 
papers used as liners in shipping cases, 
The glue, white and’ odorless, is re. 
ported to seam against air and mois. 
ture and to be unaffected by climatic 
extremes of heat or cold. A fluid con. 
sistency permits application with 4 
brush. (“Glue-Weld.” Maker: The F. 
G. Findley Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 


NEW LIFE FOR BRUSHES 


The increasing scarcity of good 
paint brushes makes it more necessary 
than ever to get as much service as 
possible out of existing brushes. A new 
brush cleaning solution makes old, 
hard brushes soft, pliable and useful, 
Having no fire hazard, no poisonous 
fumes, the maker says, the liquid can 
be used over and over again. (“Paint 
Brush Cleaner.” Maker: Technical 
Development Laboratories, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.) 


EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION 


In many plants engaged in war 
work, employees must carry identifica- 
tion photos. A new camera developed 
for this purpose is capable of taking 
250 pictures an hour. Using standard 
16 exposure film, it is easy to operate. 
The unit includes camera, two photo 
flood lights, interchangeable number 
container and metal cabinet. (“Em 
ployee Identification Camera.” Maker: 
Charles Mayer Studios, 130 W. Bow 
ery St., Akron, Ohio.) 


FACE SHIELD 


A new all-plastic eye and face shield 
is said to give complete protection and 
comfort through a unique adjusting 
and lifting device. Made of clear, non 
inflammable, non-breakable  acetale 
plastic, it weighs but three ounces. 
(“Face Shield.” Maker: Western Re 
serve Laboratories, 23 Climax Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio.) —GrorcE WOLF. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


FORBES 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


|| NOW YOU CAN HELP 





The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 








Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 

The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 
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Fact and Comment 


Discouragement of self-denial and saving has be- 
come so pronounced that, unless conditions change, 
the Federal Government will be compelled to take over 
the financing of our free enterprise system. 

How do our 15,000,000 stockholders and our other 
millions of bondholders in business concerns relish 
this prospect? Unless they bestir themselves they need 
expect no other fate. 

It is perhaps too much to ask labor leaders and 
their followers to ask themselves how they would fare 
under totalitarianism. They should, however, ponder 
what has happened to labor and labor unions in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Japan, to say nothing of France. 

* 


(Continued from page 11) 


Have you true steel in your mettle? 
* 


Be Cheerful ! 


The refrain of one song very popular in the last 
World War was “Pack up your troubles in your old 
kit bag, and smile, smile, smile.” That we are at war 
is being brought home to many of us—will be brought 
home far more forcefully in coming months. The re- 
markable fact is that those who are being called upon 
to sacrifice the most are uttering the fewest com- 
plaints. Hardly any young men summoned to the col- 
ors are whimpering. Nor are their parents. Few East- 
erners complain over the inconvenience caused by 
rigid gasoline rationing. Deprivation of new autos and 
tires has been cheerfully accepted throughout the 
country. The prospect of “meatless days” incites no 
resentment. 

Enlightened corporation managements discovered 
long ago that the best results were obtained in de- 
partments where foremen and superintendents pos- 
sessed cheerful disposition, genial personality. The 
national interest demands that you and I submit un- 
complainingly to whatever curbs the authorities may 
impose upon us in order to insure and expedite vic- 
tory. Morale is cardinally important. Britons have 
exhibited it admirably, notwithstanding all they have 
suffered. 

No matter what befalls, let us—far more abun- 
dantly blessed and far less harassed—demonstrate to 
the world that we, too, are made of the right stuff, 
that Hitler and other enemies cannot discourage us, 
cannot cause us to sink into despair. 


Salute To Auto Dealers 

No business group in all America has been called 
upon to sacrifice more than our automobile dealers. 
No group of our war effort victims has complained 
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less. In a “Salute” to them, William E. Holler, general 
sales manager of Chevrolet, aptly declares: 


We owe a proud salute to the 40,537 Automobile Dealers of 
America—and to their 400,000 loyal and efficient employees— 
for the tremendous job they have done, are now doing, and 
will continue to do in behalf of all America. They have helped 
to make the United States of America the most mobile nation 
on earth in an era when mobility means strength. 

They have helped to bring into being the huge factories, 
the assembly lines, the processing plants, the skilled man- 
power and the intelligent management of the automobile in- 
dustry which has now “gone to war” with all its keen tech- 
nological know-how and all its irresistible production power 
to speed the defeat of the Axis. 

They have helped to forge the greatest single war-making 
force in the entire Arsenal of Democracy, not only for America, 
but for all the United Nations as well. 

They are making it their task, their objective, to “save the 
wheels that serve America.” 


As I see it, the prospect is that, when peace comes, 
automobile distributors will become also distributors 
of aircraft. After the last war, we took to motoring. 
After this war, the outlook is that we will take to fly- 
ing. The logical merchandisers of planes will be mer- 
chandisers of autos. 

They have done a wonderful job heretofore. They 
can be depended upon to adjust themselves to do a 
wonderful job hereafter. 

* 
Envy betokens littleness. 
* 


Americans Pay Their Debts 


Americans have many admirable traits. For one 
thing, they can be trusted with credit. They pay their 
debts. This is particularly true of ordinary folks and 
families. The records of companies that finance auto- 
mobile purchases, the records of stores that sell on 
the instalment plan, more recently the records of gov- 
ernmental lending agencies, all reveal that the average 
American is strictly honest. 

The latest testimony to the integrity of what Presi- 
dent Lincoln called “the common people” is furnished 
by the Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
one of the largest banking institutions west of Chi- 
cago. It reports: 

Payments on loans on small homes continue to be made with 
outstanding regularity, notwithstanding that 32% of the mod- 
erate income families in this area have been hurt financially 
by the war. The reputation established years ago by the small 
home owner for thrifty habits, prompt payment of bills and 
scrupulous regard for obligations is being steadfastly main- 
tained today, with the small owner making a better record 
than his wealthier neighbor. Home owners with earnings under 
$3,000 a year have a loan payment record 6% better than 


those earning $6,000 a year, and 10% better than those earning 
$10,000 a year. 


* 


Overspending overthrows many a man, 
family, business. 
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ADVERTISING 
IN WARTIME 


{Continued from page 20) 


ind tongs. Essentially, it must be based 
m really worthwhile information; it 
gust be fresh and new—not duplicat- 
ing something done better and more 





sompletely by others. And there must 
ie a reasonable connection between the 
jdvertising and the product. 

In the fourth approach, the adver- 
tising can show how the advertiser is 
joking forward to the post-war days. 
Through such advertising the adver- 
tiser has an opportunity to demon- 
grate his awareness of his social re- 
ponsibilities—to point out his real- 
ation that making a good product 
md selling it at a fair price is no 
longer sufficient to justify his exis- 
nce. Here again the story must be 
told in its real perspective—against a 
vast and terrible background of war. 

The presentation should not be in 
broad, general and vague terms. It 
must be related in terms of human ex- 
perience—specific, concrete and un- 
derstandable. Stress should be laid on 
the application of principles and not 
on theory. Again, it is not probable 
that wartime advertising will fall en- 
tirely within any one of these sub- 
divisions of method. More likely it will 
be a combination of two, three or even 
all four approaches. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR STUDY 


In interpreting these specific sug- 
gestions for the determination of ob- 
jectives and for preparation of copy, 
two general directives must be ob- 
served. First of all, it must be recog- 
nized that rules alone will not build 
good wartime advertising. Today, more 
than ever, perhaps, imagination, in- 
genuity and technical expertness are 
necessary. 

Almost equally important is the real- 
ization of the great and rapid changes 
being wrought by the war in the na- 
tional economy. 

In keeping touch with the rapidly 

ging American scene there is no 
substitute for study and research in 
every direction from which indications 
of the new trends may be discovered. 

Markets must be revalued, distribu- 
tion changes must be studied, checks 
of reading and thinking habits must be 
txamined without prejudice, but with 
determination to abandon the traveled 
highway when signs of the times indi- 

public opinion has taken a new 
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PRINCESS 


MARY WHITE 


just seven years old, she 


lives at 514 Plum Street, her father is 
plain Bill White. Most people notice her 
pigtails and her blue eyes, but they 
never guess they’re in the presence of 
royalty. 

But we know! 


Maybe that’s because we know more 
about her kingdom—the kingdom she’lI 
be queen of one day—than these people. 
It’s no ordinary kingdom, this—it com- 

@ bines the best features of all the fairy 
stories you ever read rolled into one. 
Instead of an ordinary marble palace, 
she’ll have a real home made of in- 
expensive materials that you haven't 
even heard of yet, flooded with sun- 
light, and opening on the whole out- 
doors. 

Instead of a pumpkin coach, she’ll 
drive a car such as you have never 
dreamed of, and fly a plane as readily 
as you would drive a car. Plastic shoes 
will be her glass slippers. And her 
servants will all be electric, for elec- 
tricity, in modern electric appliances for 
cooking, heating, cooling, and cleaning, 
is just about the best servant man has 
ever had. 





Where is this fairyland? It’s right 
here in America, tomorrow! 

But how can we be sure that this 
is not just another fairy tale? Because 
American industry has already made 
enough discoveries and developments 
to reveal to us the shape of things to 
come. New materials like plastics, new 
developments like television, new 
sciences like electronics, assure us of 
this—and promise even more. 

Today’s job is fighting for that better 
world. But when tomorrow comes, 
American industry, once again busy 
producing things to make living better, 
will help to make tomorrow’s young 
men and women more truly princes and 
princesses than the heroes of yesterday’s 
fairy tales. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ww YK 


The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
required is so great that we cannot tell you 
about it now. When it can be told we be- 
lieve that the story of industry's developments 
during the war years will make one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-336N1-211 
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Non-profit 


FAIRPLAY 


Owners Ask Voice 
on “Labor's Board” 


HIS letter has been sent by the 
T Investors FamrPLAY LEAGUE to 
_ Chairman Nelson of the WPB: 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, 

War Production Board. 

The newspapers report that union 
officials have “demanded” that you 
accord organized labor “direct and 
effective” representation on the War 
Production Board. 

As head of the newly-organized In- 
VESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, may I re- 
spectfully request that you also give 
some consideration to according rep- 
resentation to the owners of the enter- 
prises which provide the union mem- 
bers with employment, namely, the 
stockholders ? 

In reality, owners and their em- 
ployees are partners, as you very well 
know. 

Surely, if one side of this partner- 
ship is to have “direct and effective” 
representation on the WPB, it is only 
fair and fitting that the other side of 
the partnership should have similar 
representation. 

The feeling is very strong among 
the thrifty, frugal, self-denying indi- 
viduals and families who have saved 
and invested the money which made 
possible America’s unmatched produc- 
tiveness and standard of living that 
they have received and are receiving 
scant consideration at Washington, 
that they are being largely ignored in 
the administration, the functioning, of 
our national economy. 

Having furnished the $5,600 neces- 
sary to provide the average (manufac- 
turing) job, the savers and investors, 
the actual owners of industry, are be- 
coming insistent that they be brought 
into the counsels and conference of 
labor-management-government on mat- 
ters vitally affecting their interest and 
the national interest. They are quite as 
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Membership 


INVESTORS 





B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 





League Absorbs 
American Federation 
Of Investors 


With great pleasurethe INVEsToRS 
FarRPLaY LEAGUE announces that 
it has taken over the entire mem- 
bership of the American Federa- 
tion of Investors, Inc., Chicago, 
the organization long headed by 
the well-known Dr. Hugh S. 
Magill. 

Following the completion of 
the agreement, Dr. Magill writes: 

“In turning our members over 
to you, Mr. Forbes, I confess 
mingled feelings. One cannot lay 
down work to which he has 
given so much of himself as I 
have given to this work without 
certain feelings of regret; never- 
theless, I believe we have done 
the right thing. I would not have 
recommended to my board ac- 
ceptance of the arrangement had 
I not believed you would serve 
our members in a manner that 
will conserve their best inter- 
ests.” e 

The League cordially wel- 
comes to its cause these thou- 
sands of new members and 
pledges its sincerest efforts to 
earn their confidence and sup- 
port. (Details in our next issue.) 











patriotic as organized workers, organ- 
ized farmers, or other classes of citi- 


zens. 

I shall be glad to meet you and dis- 
cuss this fundamentally important mat- 
ter at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely, 


4 \ 


Non-partisan 


LEAGUE 


League Favors 
Ruml Tax 


In a front-page story, discussing the 
new Federal income tax plan sponsored 
by Beardsley Ruml, New York busi- 
ness man and chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the World-Telegram (N. Y.) 
printed this: 


Forbes Favors Plan 


B. C. Forbes, head of the In- 
vestors Fairplay League, said the 
“plan has startled the Treasury 
Department and other hidebound 
bureaucrats by its novelty.” 

“The government,” Mr. Forbes 
said, “would get more revenue 
out of it more quickly than under 
the present plan. Moreover, when 
a man died his famliy wouldn't 
owe a year’s taxes.” 


Very briefly, the proposal is that, 
starting at the beginning of next year, 
taxpayers would pay-as-they-go their 
1943 taxes, through the withholding of 
part of their income at the source, and 
would not be charged, also, for their 
1942 taxes. Under the existing system 
one year’s income taxes are not col- 
lected until the following year, so that 
the taxpayer is always behind in his 
payments. Moreover, when a citizen 
dies, his estate is burdened with un- 
paid taxes, often inflicting hardship on 
families. 

In effect, the levy on 1942 incomes 
would be omitted, since payments 
made this year cover last year’s il 
come, and 1943 imposts—at the high- 
er rates which loom—would be gat- 
nered by the Government right along. 

Thus the Government would lose 
nothing, but would gain a lot next 
year, and the taxpayer would always 
be up to date in his payments. 

Although the Ruml plan was first 
turned down by the Treasury and by 
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n his Christian Science All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
itizen crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. Send me.................. 
) un- Monitor circulars describing the League’s objectives and carrying membership 
ip on | Curistian ScreNce Monitor: blank. 
“The newly incorporated INVEsToRS abs 
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» 1) | sued its first membership cards and ENE SEES AT CE LE LATER EE 
high- | embarked on a nationwide organiza- 
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long. “Mr. Forbes, business analyst and (The following infurmation—just mark X—would be helpful.) 
lose columnist, was drafted to head the or- I AM 
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way | teed investors to get together in order ( Life Insurance Policyholder © Small Business Man 
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“Pay-As-You-Go’ Taxes 


Public Choice 


HE people of America would rath- 

er pay for the war at the end of 

each week than they would at the 
end of the year, and they would much 
rather pay from day to day than they 
would from week to week. By a ratio 
ef 6 to 1, people would rather pay now 
than a year from now. 

These facts were determined by two 
large nationwide polls completed by 
the Psychological Corp. Personal in- 
terviews were conducted in 10,000 
homes throughout the United States 
during 1941, by 450 trained interview- 
ers under the direction of 60 university 
psychologists. In 1942, 10,000 inter- 


psychologists. 


lows: 
To help pay for the Defense 
Program, taxes are going to be 
much higher. How would you 
rather pay these higher taxes: In 

a lump sum at the end of the year 

, or as a sales tax on the 
things you buy as you go along 
—___., or as a tax deducted from 
wages like the Social Security 
Tax____.? Don’t know 
None 














Henry C. Link is a vice-president of the 
Psychological Corp. 





COMING TO 
NEW YORK 


B. fair to yourself and Uncle Sam. 
Victory demands conservation of energy. For your off hours 
the famed hospitality of the Sherry Netherland provides: 

A QUIET LOCATION...across from the INTIMATE RESTAURANT and BAR...splendid 
Park yet convenient to everything. . cuisine; room service, of course. 

A “PRIVATE” LOBBY...not swarming METICULOUS SERVICE...relieves all worry, 
with people. surrounding you with every comfort. 


TRANSIENT RATES: from $7.00 single, $9.00 double, $15.00 suites. 
25% discounts on rooms, for all members of the U.S. armed forces 


Cihke SHERRY 
NETHERIAN D 


“Where the Park Begins” 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York, N. Y.* Eugene Voit, Mgr. 


FOR VICTORY: BUY WAR BONDS 








views were conducted by the same 


The question bearing on taxes asked 
in the 1941 and 1942 polls was as fol- 


Naturally a single question like this 
cannot tell a complete story in regard 
to every detail. However, depending 















By HENRY C. LINK 


on the fairness of the question and 
the accuracy of the sample, the re. 
sults may be highly indicative, The 
present results seem to be unusually 
worthwhile considering, especially jn 
view of the fact that the 10,000 inter. 
views were made in large cities and 
towns and not among farmers and jm. 
ral towns. Thus the results represent 
the opinions of the urban population 
who carry the largest share of the tax 
burden. 

Fourteen per cent of 10,000 people 
in 1941, and 12% of 5,000 people in 
1942, gave “Don’t Know” answers, 
i.e., expressed no definite opinion. All 
the rest made choices as follows: 
(These percentages are based on the 
number of people who held an opin. 
ion. ) 

1941 1942 

Sales tax paid on current 

purchases .......... 

Deductions from wages.. 22 28 
Lump sum at the end of 

i cvaseatekeee see 13 14 
None of these methods.. 5 3 


Public preference for pay-as-you-go 
was about the same in both years. 
Sales tax plus wage deductions equaled 
82% in 1941, and 83% in 1942. Im- 
portant, however, is the 5% less for 
the sales tax and a 6% gain favoring 
wage deduction from 1941 to 1942. 

The people interviewed represented 
all income groups, from those receiv- 
ing the highest incomes to those re 
ceiving the lowest. The remarkable 
fact was that in 1941, regardless of 
income, the preferences of people were 
almost the same. However, in 1942 the 
lowest income group favored the wage 
deduction more frequently than the 
higher income groups. For example, 
the percentages who preferred the 
weekly wage deduction tax in the ve 
rious income groups were as follows: 


1941 1942 
Highest income group.. 16% 21% 
Upper middle group.... 21 27 
Lower middle group.... 23 29 
Lowest income group... 23 32 
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The Interpreter of Business 
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eV. | = FORBES big 25th Anniversary issue will: (1) review the past 
bh x achievements; (2) analyze the present pattern and (3) appraise the 
a future course of American Industry. 

rs Every resource of the B. C. Forbes Publishing Company is being 
oe utilized to make this Silver Anniversary Issue a valuable lending 
the library of sound business ideas for readers to borrow in keying their 
” business and investment interests to the world of today and tomorrow. 
va: Only enough copies will be printed to fill orders on hand when 


ws: we go to press. To avoid possible disappointment, subscribe today. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY YEAR. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stoc’ .25 of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL IN TMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared 
October 1, 1942, to stockholders of 


record 
close of business mber 10, 1942. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Check’s will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, — October 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1942. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 27, 1942. 
on 
A 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62\/oc per share 


(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
37!/ac per share 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 

30, 1942 to stockholders of record 

at close of business Sept. 15, 1942. 
E, A. BaILey 


Treasurer 


payable 
at the 























September 1, 1942 




















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


Hiss 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 4, 1942. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 











NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable October 1, 1942, to 
holders of record September 8, 1942. 

GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
August 27, 1942 Treasurer 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at three P.M. on tember 15, 1942. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 


90 


1940 1941 1942 June 


THE MARKET has not “bulled” in proportion to widely held bullish views and 
talk of “inflation.” Neither has it declined. Swings have narrowed down in range 
and time duration, pointing to a decision—one way or the other—before long. 

Outside factors are difficult to evaluate, and the market itself should prove 
the best guide. Recent moves are inconclusive, but more favorable than otherwise, 
But it is important to remember that Sept. 15 marks two months since D-J indus. 
trial made its recovery high. Market that stalls that long usually is due for a 


tailspin. 


The burden of proof is on the bulls. To prove their case the D-J industrial 
should top 110 without further delay, which would give it possibilities of reach. 
ing 114-116. A decline under 104 would upset bullish calculations and threaten 
the critical 101 line. I believe it’s better to let the market do its own deciding 


before venturing much. 


July August September October ! 


—J. G. Dontey. 





Congratulations 





Raymond M. Day has been appoint- 
ed vice-president of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 

William T. Hunter has been elected 
a director of Home Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. 

Harvey D. Gibson, president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New York, 
has been appoint- 
ed American Red 
Cross Commission- 
er to Great Brit- 
ain. Henry C. Von 
Elm, vice - chair- 
man of the board 
of directors, has 
been designated as 
chief executive 
officer of the bank 
in Mr. Gibson’s absence. 

John F. Thompson, executive vice- 
president of International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has been elected a 
director of the American Metal Co. 

William B. Craig has been elected 





Harvey D. Gibson 


president of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, succeeding W. VW. 
Pinney who resigned to enter the 
United States Navy. 

Frank C. Reed, a vice-president of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 
been elected a director of the First 
National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 

Charles T. Fisher, Sr., Walter L. 
McLucas, George Carter, R. J. Em- 
mert, C. O. Ball and W. B. Livingston 
have been elected directors of Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 

John R. Marra has been appointed 
executive assistant to President L. 0. 
Head of the Railway Express Agency. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
September 4th, 1942 
HE Board of Directors on September 
2nd, 1942 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Company, i 
on September 30th, 1942 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sep 
tember 18th, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasure? 
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Outlook for Fall Months 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ASED upon the many declining 

markets which have occurred in 

previous Septembers, Octobers 
and Novembers, investors naturally 
view with caution the approach of the 
Fall months. Moreover, the battle of 
Egypt might lengthen or shorten the 
war, depending on whether Rommel is 
victorious or not. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial averages have sagged moder- 
ately since the peak early in July. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
approved tax provisions which should 
be particularly beneficial to the air- 
craft and machine-tool makers, ship- 
building concerns and armament 
manufacturers. 

In the first half of this year, a few 
companies set aside as much as 90% 
of net income for taxes, whereas the 
Senate committee voted that the total 
effective tax rate on any corporation 
should be limited to 80%. 

For example, under the House bill, 
estimated earnings of Westinghouse 
Electric for 1942 were $5.60; but with 
the 80% limit, estimated earnings are 
$6.45. American Car and Foundry es- 
timates are $3.20 and $6.40; for Boe- 
ing, $3.40 and $5.35; for Consolidated 
Aircraft, $3.50 and $5.20. 

Leading stocks in London are sell- 
ing to yield around 3%, and it is en- 
tirely possible that in the course of 
time leading stocks here will yield 
around 4%. On this basis, should 
American Telephone, for instance, re- 
duce the dividend to $6, it would still 
yield 5% at $120—and hence would 
be attractive to investors. 

Unless something of major impor- 
tance, now entirely unexpected, occurs, 
I do not believe investors are justified 
in expecting any serious market de- 
cline this Fall. It is true that nearly all 
corporation profits, excepting the rail- 
toads, are running under last year; 
but I believe this situation is substan- 
tially discounted in the market. 

For investors who can afford pos- 
sible dividend reductions or omissions, 
and who have patience to hold until 
the war ends, it seems to me that ac- 
cumulation is well warranted in many 
groups such as motors, rubbers, oils— 
all of whose post-war business should 
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be enormous, and with less taxes. The 
same situation should logically apply 
to the building stocks, agricultural 
equipments, and air lines. 

The Senate Committee also voted to 
permit all corporations to purchase 
their own bonds at. less than par, with- 
out the tax liability which has pre- 
viously existed. Should this provision 
be enacted into law, many corpora- 
tions will doubtless exercise the priv- 
ilege. 

A case in point is the Atlantic Coast 
Line 4s of 1952, now 70, secured by 
596,700 shares of the large-earning 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
stock. It is additionally secured by 
$25,000,000 General Unified 414s of 
1964 of the Atlantic Coast Line. Par 
value of the 4s of 1952 amount to $35.,- 
000,000. It would certainly pay the 
company to purchase these bonds at 
their prevailing large discount from 
par. Similar situations exist, particu- 
larly in railroads. 

Lasi year, Lorillard Tobacco earned 
$1.44 per common share, now around 
$15. Funded debt and preferred stock 
amounted to $21,000,000. Current as- 
sets were $52,000,000, and current lia- 
bilities $3,500,000. Sales were above 
$83,000,000. Hence, the stock is sell- 
ing for its net working capital per 
share (after deducting funded debt 
and preferred stock). Lorillard’s “Old 
Gold” advertising campaign has re- 
sulted in a great increase in sales; July 
sales increased 60% over June. Wheth- 
er such a spectacular gain can be held, 
remains to be seen. Belief is warranted 
that a dividend of $1 can be main- 
tained even after allowing for in- 
creased taxes. At present prices, the 
yield would be about 614%. 

One factor hurting meat packers has 
been the lack of a ceiling on livestock 
prices, whereas ceilings exist on prices 
which the packers can charge the re- 
tailers. It is expected that this situa- 
tion will be corrected; if so, stocks 
such as Swift & Co., Armour of Illinois 
$6 preferred, should be benefitted. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 









We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


=.= 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
| eae es 


Give This Book To 
a Man in Service! 


For years friends of B. C. 
FORBES have been urging that 
he edit a truly representative se- 
lection of the inspiring messages 
which have done so much to en- 
courage the American way. 

Finally, aided by the staff of 
Forbes Magazine, he has com- 
piled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life,” 639 of the greatest 
of these messages. 

Trooping across its pages is the 
wisdom, the philosophy, the in- 
spiration of men who have left 
their imprint on our civilization. 

Here is the ideal book for a man 
in the Service. He will turn to it 
often for courage and cheer. He 
will cherish it wherever he goes. 


REMIT ONLY $2 FOR COPY 
AUTOGRAPHED BY B. C. FORBES 


-—--------Mail Coupon at Once---------. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life’’ postpaid and personally auto- 
graphed by B. C. FORBES. (N. Y. C. residents 
add 2c. for Sales Tax.) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


NO CLEAR-THINKING or clear-seeing 
man or woman can be an apostle of 
despair. He alone fails who gives up 
and lies down. To get up each morn- 
ing with the resolve to be happy; to 
take anew this attitude of mind when- 
ever the dark or doleful thought pre- 
sents itself, or whenever the bogeyman 
stalks into our room or across our 
path, is to set our own conditions to 
the events of each day. To do this is 
to condition circumstances instead of 
being conditioned by them. 

—Racpx WALpo TRINE. 


Consciousness is the mere surface of 
our minds, of which, as of the earth, 
we do not know the inside, but only 
the crust. —SCHOPENHAUER. 


World order was not established by 
God—it can be changed at any time. 
It is a question of might, not morals. 

—JosePH GOEBBELS, 
German Propaganda Minister. 


The smallest actual good is better 
than the most magnificent promise of 
impossibilities. —MAcauvLay. 


What you put off today you'll gen- 
erally put off tomorrow. 
—THE GILCRAFTER. 


The best place to find a helping hand 
is on the end of your arm. 
—Tue Torcn, Fruehauf Trailer. 


In a balanced organization, working 
towards a common objective, there is 
success. —T. L. Scrutron. 


We have an obligation to other peo- 
ple, to our neighbor and to our coun- 
try. But the man who stops there has 
lost the purpose of his life below. 
Please bear in mind we are not created 
for time, but for eternity. God is the 
sure Tax-Gatherer. Yet how many re- 
fuse to pay tribute to Him. 

—Tnomas Lester Granam, D.D. 
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The greater part of the courage that 
is needed in the world is not of a 
heroic kind. Courage may be displayed 
in everyday life as well as on historic 
fields of action. The common need is 
for courage to be honest, courage to 
resist temptation, courage to speak the 
truth, courage to be what we really are 
and not to pretend to be what we are 
not, courage to live honestly within 
our means and not dishonestly upon 
the means of others. 

—SPECIALTY SALESMAN. 


Democracy does not contain any 
force which will check the constant 
tendency to put more and more on 
the public payroll. The state is like a 
hive of bees in which the drones dis- 
play, multiply and starve the workers 
so the idlers will consume the food 
and the workers will perish—Ptato. 


Science is a first-rate piece of fur- 
niture for a man’s upper chamber, if 
he has common sense on the ground 
floor. —OLiver WeNDELL Hotmes. 


An inexhaustible good nature is one 
of the most precious gifts of heaven, 
spreading itself like oil over the trou- 
bled sea of thought, and keeping the 
mind smooth and equable in the 
roughest weather. 

—WASHINGTON IrvING. 


6 EEA MEME MM 4, 


A Text 


Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be 
shed: for in the image of 
God made he man. 
—GENESIS 9:6. 


Sent in by Walter W. Lewis, 
Winnsboro, S. C. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
pregntee to senders of texts 
used, 
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Wisdom is the power to put oy 
time and our knowledge to the proper 
use. —Tuomas J. Warsoy, 





The most precious thing anyone— 
man or store, anybody or anything— 
can have is the goodwill of others, |; 
is something as fragile as an orchid, 
And as beautiful! As precious as , 
gold nugget—and as hard to find, As 
powerful as a great turbine, and gs 
hard to build. As wonderful as youth 
—and as hard to keep. 

—Amos Parrisz, 


Enjoyment stops where _indolence 
begins. —POoLtocx. 


Lack of something to feel important 
about is almost the greatest tragedy a 
man may have. 

—Dr. ARTHUR E. Moray, 


In the history of the world the prize 
has not gone to those species which 
specialized in methods of violence, or 
even in defensive armor. In fact, na- 
ture began with producing animals en. 
cased in hard shells for defense against 
the ills of life. It also experimented in 
size. But smaller animals, without ex- 
ternal armor, warm-blooded, sensitive, 
alert, have cleared those monsters off 
the face of the earth. 

—A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


The way to climb high is to remain 
on the level—Mutuat UNpERwriten. 





God will not seek thy race 
Nor will He ask thy birth; 
Alone He will demand of thee, 
What hast thou done on earth? 
—PERSIAN. 


An intelligent plan is the first step 
to success. The man who plans knows 
where he is going, knows what prog: 
ress he is making and has a piety 
good idea when he will arrive. Plan 
ning is the open road to your destin 
tion. If you don’t know where you art 
going, how can you expect to get 
there? —Basit S. WALSH. 


The essential element in personal 
magnetism is a consuming sincerity— 
an overwhelming faith in the impor 
tance of the work one has to do. 

—Bruce Bartow. 
o 


in response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in boek form. Price % 
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BELL TELEPHONE § YSTEM 


Make way 


War's on the wires 








= Navy and war industry must have 
quick communication. 


It takes a lot of telephone calls to move 
a million men or make munitions — 12,000 
calls, for example, to make a bomber. 


As the war effort speeds up, the load on 
telephone wires grows. We can’t build new 
lines to carry it because copper, nickel and 
rubber are shooting, not talking, materials 
right now. 

But what we can do is make the most of 
what we have. You can help if you will 
not make any Long Distance calls unless 
they are really necessary. Even on these, 
please be as brief as you can. 


The call you save today may speed a 
plane or tank to the fighting front. 






LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 


One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artists 








“Boy, That's Tobacco!” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 


[IN A CIGARETTE, IT’S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 


... and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 
auctioneers, warehousemen —-see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 
the milder leaf... These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 


than 2 to 1. 


Isn't that worth remembering...worth acting on...next time you buy cigarettes? 





With men who know tobacco best — it’s Luckies 2 to 1 


